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Che Hordans of Grange 


AND 
THE OLD MAIDS OF BALMOGY. 
A TRADITION OF THE DOMINIE. 


We had thought our “ Library” contained, in its pre- 
vious volumes, some of the best narrated stories in the 
language, and in truth it is rather famous for these mat- 
ters; but to “The Jordans of Grange and the Old 
Maids of Balmogy,” we are inclined to give the pre- 
ference even over the former productions of the kind 
which have been recorded in these, our increasingly 
peyote pages. The tale is the second rescued by Fra- 
ser’s Magazine from the papers of the deceased author 
of the “Dominie’s Legacy,” the “ Priors of Lawford,” 
&c. We bespeak for it in advance the good opinion of 
the reader. Who will not. hope to meet with others 
from the pen of Andrew Picken? In his death the pub- 
lic have lost a most able and amiable writer ; his pictures 
of humanity glow with the truest colours of nature, and 
penetrate directly to the heart, which is softened and 
made better by their perusal. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are many Granges both in England and Scot- 
land; and the Jordans, or Jerdans, or Jardins, as the 
case may be, are doubtless of as ancient a family as need 
to count their descent from the father of us all. The 
difference is, that though clever men have appeared 
the name, they were less literary or genealogical in an- 
cient than they doubtless are in modern times; so took 
no particular pains to preserve any record of themselves 
before the days wher the first King David of Scotland 
brought many new families from the south, doubtless to 
civilise his wild and barbarous people. Then we find 
the Jordans named in the train of the great Norman ba- 
ron, Robert de Bruis, Lord of Cleveland, in Yorkshire, 
and grandfather of the celebrated hero of Bannockburn; 
and under him they acquired lands on the southern bor- 
der, where their descendants dwell until this present 
day. 

But the members of families cannot be all great, and 
greatnes® itself sometimes falls into decay. So, at least, 
it happened with the Jordans of Grange, who became 
much reduced in latter times. But misfortune itself 
served to bring out their latent virtues; and personal 
suffering gave a sincerity to their sympathy for others, 
in proportion as the power of doing good was taken 
from them. The last of the family that I have to tell 
of was a good-looking and high-spirited young man. 
But a warm heart and a Jight purse do ill together; and 
so Geordy Jordan fell into trouble with the women—I 
had better, however, tell at once how I got my story. 

By the side of a clean country road, and towards the 
outskirts of one of those pleasant villages that [ used to 
frequent in my wandering days, there stood, or still 
stands, a gaunt-looking mansion, so odd and notable 
appearance as instantly to attract the stranger’s curiosi- 
ty. What this ugly figure of a house could actually be 
compared to I cannot well tell, nor is it, after all, per- 
haps, worth the labour of description; but this I know, 
that to me its towt ensemble (as the learned Frenchiers 
say) carried with it a positive expression, as if the old 
grim building would have spoke ; and [ could have sworn 
that somebody lived inside of it, now or formerly, whose 
character or history was worth enquiring into. As soon, 
therefore, as I got into the village, I made my interroga- 
tions with my usual adroitness, and the result fully jus- 
tified my intuitive sagacity. 

About the original founder of this quaint looking 
manse [ learned several particulars that, though odd 

enough when told by themselves, are not quite pertinent 


the ugly dwelling which, like Nebuchadnezzar’s great 
image, he had chosen to set up. This gentleman, now 
some time dead, had had three daughters, the youngest 
of whom only had ever been married; and married was 
this last without the old man’s consent, so, of course, 
the marriage turned out unfortunate. 

It might have been fortunate, indeed, and she might 
have been happy, (at least so many people said,) had 
the old man been pleased to befriend the youth that his 
daughter fancied, and to pay the marriage portion which 
he at first appointed for her. But this was an indulgence 
she could by no means expect, for she knew that her 
father was an austere man and of controversial habits; 
and having fixed her own liking thraward to his will, it 
was not to be supposed that Laird M:Kimp would give 
the young people any countenance. Besides — this, 
Geordy Jordan, who was the young lady’s choice, was 
open-handed and open-hearted in his nature, and yet 
had almost nothing to be open-hearted with; and this 
sort of character the old man vehemently hated. So he 
passed his word, which was as good as his bond, that he 
would give his wilful daughter nothine. 

It is a long story how George Jordan and his young 
wife fought up-hill with the world for several years; but 
at last things went wrong, and he went off, and a child 
died in his absence, and poor Mary fell sick, and all af- 
fairs turned against them; for she, being a born lady, 
could not submit to various things that happened, and 
pride and poverty have an ill agreement. Under all this 
I verily believe the old man might have helped them, if 


fi he had not given his word to the contrary, and if George 


Jordan had not, with extraordinary “ imprudence,” said 
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to my present story. It is sufficient to say that the origi- |vourhood. 
nal erector was a snarling, weather-beaten Scotish laird, 
full of crabbed religion and angry virtue; as uncouth inJand, notwithstanding the offence that his son-and-law 
his manners as it is at all necessary to suppose a Ncots-{and daughter had given him, gave orders that the or- 
man to be; and as angular in his ways and character as}phan was to be brought up and educated at his sole 


To show his character in a still more amia- 
ble light, he took home to his house the orphan boy 3 


charges, as if the poor outcast had been his own son. 
Having done all these good deeds, and made his will in 
favour of his maiden daughters, with entire atte over 
the fortune of the boy, in ce: of 
his part, (should it please the 
is was exceedingly likely,) the old man died in high 


sanctity ; and a great funeral was made for him, and an 


y y im, prudence on 





i 
Paget 
hadl 


<t ill to hi: ive no issue, 


affecting sermon preached the following Sunday, to im- 
prove the occasion of his lamented death, in the old 
thatched kirk of Balmogy. 
es 
CHAPTER II. 

Having thus got over the anterior part of my story, I 
come now to the period when I first began to make my 
observations in this remote corner of the country. The 
ill-favoured building which first attracted my attention 
was only distinguished jn the neighbourhood by the 
name of “the big house,’ there not being tn all the vil- 
lage—not even including the thatched kirk—a dig hous 
but itself; and the Misses M:Kimp were usu ly called 
«the ladies,” there not being a real born, undoubted lady 


‘old maiden inmates of this 





in the whole place, 





‘nInansion. These ladies were indeed a remark- 
le pairs remarkable, in particular, for their uncommon 





missh 





virtues—virtues which, though at present chiefly of the 





nevative sort, were so far above the pretensions of ordi- 


nary mortals, that their owners were set u a stand- 





ard and an ensample to the whole country-side. 
On the coming home of the orphan boy, however, 
those lauded qualities had opportunity of assuming a 


character more worthy of the zealous efliciency of vir- 














some warm words to the old ntleman, just before he }tue, and more calculated for the showing forth, before 
was forced, with terrible bitterness of heart, to tear him-|men, those good works which ought by no means to be 
self from his beloved wife and children ; and to predict }smothered under the obscuring bushel ef personal mo- 
the utter ruin of the old Jordans of the Grange. But ]desty, or lie dormant for want of a proper field for exer- 
Laird M‘Kimp, being a person of character, could not|tion. This exemplary lay, however, was destined to 
be imagined to break his word; far less could it be sup- |be peculiarly shown forth in the striet rearing and pro 
posed that a man that was rich would give an help to] ver ed tion of the | | t pposed that 
one belonging to him that was poor, who not only pre-|to a axity in this mat t ul impre e of his 
sumed to differ with him in opinion, but had the auda-|mother was main ) Misses M«Kimp 
city to reproach him for siielad « ie of his own money !]determined that t not « broucht 
So nothing was done for the young pe yple—because, fup im that pr of man f ch en 
of course, nothing cov/d be done—and all went to all, }bairns have ever be celel ! that so sharp an 
and George Jordan fled from the face of the country,Jeye should be kept over him, that every incipient sin 
ind there was weeping and lamentation in his deserted |should be crashed tn the buel the moment it made an 
home ; and the next word that caine to old Balinogy was feflort to sprout up in his walk and conversation. To 
that Geordie Jordan, the pride and boast of his reduced fearry out a plin of this sort to its full extent, however, 
family, was a dead and buried man,—having been taken |was doubtless too Tlerculean a task for two single badis 
off by a yellow fever in the blackamoor islands of the }had they not had assistance in cases where the authority 
West Indies. of the sex could not be pposed to@aave full efficiency ; 
When the news came home to Mary, his wile, strange Jespecially when the young man should grow up to an 
to tell, there was in her desolate and distressed dwelling Jage when it might hurt the extreme delicacy of their 
no lamentation at all, but only a sort of murmuring |virtue to act in certain intricate cases of superintendance. 
moan, as if it had been a suspiration of the spirit, com-| Accordingly they found a most judicious coadjutor in 
ing up from the inner seat of the heart. So the poor|the village schoolmaster, a respectable disappointee of 
lady gazed upon the messenger‘with a stony look, butjour venerable kirk, by naine the Rev. Mr. M‘Croeket, 
said nothing; and then clasped her remaining boy to}who, being inducted into the parish through the power 
her bosom, as if she felt she was giving him a last em-Jand patronage of their late father, was made the cheson 
brace on the part of herself and his father that was gone. | vessel in this interesting undertaking, 
It was not three days after this before the widow herself It were foreign to t zrave responsibility of my tale 
was a dead and straighted corpse! and the old Grange |to follow up to their full extent the educational juvenili- 
became the property of strangers. ties of little William Jordan; and how he prospered un- 
What the old man said when this last news was{der his aunts’ tuition, and fully justified to all the world 
brought to him was differently reported, and different |the evident superiority of the us Management; 
views were taken of'the matter by the people of th jand how he went to the kirk three times every Sunday, 
country. Some called him hard names, and said he h diand once evs ry Thursday evening, carrying his aunts’ 
been the murderer of a happy couple, and the brea r bit ile under h sabe arm, and in general behaving himself in 
of his best daughter’s heart. Few, however, ventur ale most discreet and amiable manner. ‘T’o be sure there 
such an unworthy opinion; for thelaird, thou: th oo wn | were some exc vito taken to these fair appearances ; 
to be a careful man of his mone y, was a regu! end- |, and some said they saw this thing about him, and others 
ant at the kirk, and had a great zeal against all ungodli- 5 iid they y opined that; beeause, they said, he was never 
ness: so that it was a hazardous matter to impute any |from his aunts’ apron-string, and was either becoming 
blame to such a man in that religious a nd prudent neigh- | melas neholy from over restraint, or would turn out a fool 
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or a trained hypocrite. However, up he grew, one way 
and another, and a fine lad he was; and when he came 
on to the manliness of adolescence, a restless twinkle 





began to appear in his eye, mixed with a strange and 
waury cowardice of manner before his aunts, that was 
thought to indicate something peculiar, which time alone 
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re Cw could show out. 

; : ; By this period the charity and good deeds of the 
4 a 4 Ladies M‘Kimp had been bruited about far and near; 
{ | o8 : indeed, their fare for benevolence was quite remarkable 
j i : ‘a —so much so, that, like all regular professors of high 
+y if af 4 good works, their door was besieged night and morning 
| a a with beggars and all sorts of needy persons, such as 
Beet } commonly find out the gates of the bountiful. In all 
t $f: 4 this, however, the ladies preserved that s iwacious discri- 
Sita @ mination which it becomes those to exercise who are 
a ' he | professed doers of good, In short, they had a way of 
hi interrogating their suppliants so closely, before taking 
wi out their purse, that they always made out a sufficient 
in reason for giving them nothing, in pure zeal for virtue 5 
ht i unless, indeed, when their stingy bounty was likely to 
f ; j come direct to the ears of the minister, or was threefold 
| be repaid by some service that the petitioner was willing to 
perforin, It was in this way, indeed, that they in gene- 
| Pil : ral got their servants; whom they always, however, con- 
trived to turn away at last, minus their wages, for some 
heinous fault, whieh, perhaps, over anxicty to please 

them had led the poor dependent to commit. 


It was in these intromissions of good works that there 
came in their way a young girl, whose superior educa- 
tion and melting humility of demeanour, under « vident 
misfortune, made ay 


minds; for they saw that they could make convenient 


idy impression on their benevolent 


and profitable use of her ina general department of their 


} 


domestic establishment. There was another reason for 


i this charitable proceeding: Mary Ballantyne was recomn- 
mended froma quarter which was all-powerful in spread- 
ing abroad thetr good name; and the girl being an or- 


phan, and they Haviny a 


| 


orphans, they saw all the 
ments, destitute situation, and necessary devotedness, 
might bring to themselves. ‘The modest maiden was 


} 


accordingly speedily introduced into the big house ; and 


first surveyed the ample and comfortable | 


! 


when she 
kitchen, and at night crept up to her humble bed near 
the roof, her heart beat with gratitude to theaven and 


“the ladies” for this new situation, and her fortunate 


prospects, 
W hat a pity that the first lessons obtained of the world | 
should so often come to youth with bitter disappoint- 


ment, and with a sad, perhaps dismaying view of human | 
Mary Ballantyne had searcely been well settled | 


in the man-ion, when her tender frame was hardly able 


nature, 
to support the humiliating duties they put upon her, | 
Prom the menial drudgery of the scullery, to the tedious | 
restraints of the parlour; from the endless gratification | 
of whims in messaves without, to the irksome labours of} 
the sempstress within, her mind was kept in cone’ 
anxiety, and her body in worrying harrassment; so that, 
what with austere and severe catechising upon religion, 
the kirk three times of a Sunday, their fastidious crab- 
bedness and harsh exaction, which often kept her at her 
labours uotil night Therged into morning, her buoyant 
Her heart sank in moral- 
ising despon tency ; and she wondered if all the pious 
ladies in the€vorld could be like the good and charitable 
Misses M-Kimp. 


Time, h rmvever, Wore on, and her health had suffered 


spirit began to break down. 





materially ; when, one day, the ladies being in a cross 

humour, having fallen out among themselves, the eldest 

of them faulted her so harshly about some sempstress 
\ matter, and reproached her so contemptuously with her 
original destitution, as to cause some pride of her nature, 
which had doubtless no right to be there, to rise so 
chokingly into her throat, that, as soon as the lady had 
turned her back, unable to contro! her feelings, she burst 
into a convulsive torrent of tears. Young Jordan hap- 
pened to be at hand at the time—for in truth the man- 











subject of his secret observation—and hearing her deep 
: : and nervous sobbings from the adjoining room, he rush- 


ed in to enquire the cause of her grief. 








3 ae The explanation which his earnestiess 
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Tate 


ready a fume for kindness to} the world is full of snares, which older heads and cooler 
advantages that her acquire-| hearts cannot always resist—snares which can assume 


ner in which the orphan girl was used had long been the|a solemnity, hadn’t you better send for the minister?” 


What followed, | speak o’t !”’ said the lady, unable to get breath. 
when Mary was able to speak, may be partly conceived.|no, Mr. M‘Crocket—no minister or godly man can I face 
forced from her}after this night. 
filled the youth with the deepest indignation; for the{undone, along with that of my pious sister. 


with too much gentle propriety, not to give him an in- 
terest concerning her; and sympathy for her was too 
new to her experience not to be received with heartfelt 
gratitude. He saw the feeling beaming in her eyes, 
through tears now flowing from a new emotion. He 
listened to a tale she could not hide from him. He re- 
paid her confidence by uttering in her ears, what he ne- 
ver before had ventured to express, regarding those on 
whom he was himself dependent, and whom all around 
spoke of in hypocritical commendation. From this mo- 
ment they found in each other an interested confidant ; 
and their several vexations became almost a joy, from the 
delight they afforded in calling forth the warm sympa- 
thies of each other. 

Here were doings in a place of such purity ! Love, 


two severe old maids—and almost in their very presence! 
Sympathy in the same house with Miases M:Kimp! 
Friendship, youthful feelings, and visions of marriage, 
between two portionless dependants! No wonder the 
world is full of sorrow! No wonder love is severely 
blamed, when he flies the palace and the coroneted brow, 
and settles in the hearts of friendless orphans. — It is lit- 
tle wonder that virtue makes her daily plaint, in the 
shape of such immaculate characters as the Misses 
M:Kimp. 

But it was sufiring, after all, that chiefly did this— 
jsuflering on the youth’s part, as well as on the girl's ; 
though ignorance of the world, unnatural seclusion, and 
the chaining surveillance of the watchful old maids, 
prevented either from understanding its real source. All 
that William knew was, that in general he was misera- 
ble; but in Mary Ballantyne’s company he was raptur- 
ously happy. He sought it, therefore, in spite of every 
obstacle, in secret, and with apprehension—and under 
circumstances, in short, wherein he ought not. Here 
was danger to sensibility and inexperience ! seeing that 





| 

even the shape of misery—misery which may be parent 
of intoxicating joy—joy stolen and intense, snatelied 
from sorrow, and born of despair—in the beginning for- 
bidden, and in the end terrible ! 


——<=>— 
CHAPTER IL 


Some time after this, curious observations began to be 
made by the gossips of the neighbourhood ; and Wil- 
liam Jordan now went out and in with an anxious and 
melancholy look ; grew unnaturally wise, and suddenly 
manly ; and was seen to take often the direction to the 
nearest town. Mary, who was tall for her age, softly 
fair, and had large liquid eyes of deep blue, became 
strangely altered both in figure and face; was seldom 
seen ; and though, when she did appear, she seemed stout 
and womanly beyond calculation, there was an excited 
sadness in her features that was almost fearful to look 
at; and she evinced a terror of encountering any one’s 
gaze, that carried in it some unknown, but ominous 
meaning. 

One night a strange bevy was heard to get up in the 
parlour—it was a sough of tongues in no common tone, 
and a running up and down stairs, and a weeping and a 
lamentation; and presently after the eldest Miss M‘Kimp, 
wrapping her cloak around her, set out upon her own 
feet to seck the house of Mr. M:Crocket, the schoolmas- 
ter. 

“ What is the matter, Miss M‘Kimp? what on earth 
has happened?” said the good man as she entered, on 
observing the lady’s ghastly look. 

“'There’s much happened, Mr. M-Crocket,” she said, 
“much more than I have breath to tell out of my own 
mouth, Come away, sir; your presence is wanted be- 
fore my sister and myself, and also before them that I 
will not name, this very instant, in the big house.” 

“If there’s any thing happened, Miss M‘Kimp,” re- 
plied the man, “ any thing that requires a presence and 


” 


“The minister, sir !—the servant of God himself of 
Balmogy kirk! Do not speak o’t, sir—do not offer to 
“ No, 


My character’s gone, sir—ruined and 


and whispering, and secret meetings, under the roof of|to what afterwards took place in the big house. 


maiden had grown up too pretty, and conducted herself |never be able to hold up our heads again—never be able, 


after such a thing as this, to look over our own door, 
After all the good name that our worthy father and our- 
selves have laboured to gain these forty years—after all 
that we said about the ill uprearing and indulgence of 
our late sister—after all that has been glorified about our 
strictness and purity,—for such a contamination to hap- 
pen under our own roof!—’tis beyond speaking of! 
What will the neighbours say? What will the minister 
say? What will the kirk session say, when they come to 
meet in conclave about such an iniquity ? Oh, what shall 
I do? I shall go distracted!” And the unhappy lady ended 
her passionate speech by setting up a lamentation before 
the astonished schoolmaster, that the good man consi- 
dered more audible than melodious. 

This, however, was only a preliminary and a preface 
What 
the particulars were, however, could not be known; but 
if loud and earnest speech and shrill tongues, and high 
words of bitter reproach, with a running accompaniment 
of sobbing and tears, could indicate any thing, to one at 
least this was a trying night. William Jordan’s voice 
was at intervals heard in low beseeching or bitter impre- 
cation, the meaning of which was scarcely made out; 
but next morning, before any one was astir in the vil- 
lage, Mary Ballantyne, more dead than alive, was se- 
cretly hurried from the pure dwelling of the ladies, never 
to return to that place more. William Jordan was soon 
after removed also from the house, and placed under the 
custody of David M:Crocket, the schoolmaster. 

It was not to be supposed that such virtuous ladies as 
the Misses M:Kimp could be able to show their heads 
without their own door, or even be seen through the 
glass of their windows, until the sough and sound and 
general talk that naturally followed so dreadful a misfor- 
tune had somewhat abated. They would not even come 
down to the passage to cheapen a salmon-trout or a skate 
from old Nanze Hadie, the fishwife, for fear of her rough 
and rankolous tongue; and were convinced, after she 
was gone one day, that, in addition to all their other 
losses and expenses on the late unhappy and disastrous 
business, the fishwife had drawn from them a good groat 
of overcharge for their shamefaced forbearance. Accord- 
ingly, the next time they heard her at the door, they 
ventured down stairs to make their own bargain; at 
which the rankolous woman was fell glad, having come 
to their gate primed and loaded with matter, to give thein 
a “breeze” of her long tongue, anent the laughter that 
was abroad at the effects of their boasted upbringing of 
their nephew, and the general fame about him and the 
lassie. 

“ Saxteenpence happenny, and no a farthing less, for 
the mother and the twa bairns,” said the woman, holding 
up a limber salmon over two small trouts of the same 
species. “I might hae gi’en you them for the fyfteen, 
if ye had behaved like Christians to the puir young crea- 
tures that ye hae worried to a harassment wi’ your auld 
maids’ perjinks, and then turned adrift to the bare world, 
to drive them to a desperation. But since ye dinna ken 
how to pardon a faut come o’ your ain mismanagement, 
ye shall just pay the odd three halfpence for my fish— 
take them or want them.” 

“ What do you mean, Nanze ?” said the younger Miss 
M:Kimp, a red streak flushing up her cheek at the wo- 
man’s freedom: “I wish you would consider what ye 
say.” 

“Ye ken weel eneugh what I mean, Miss Nelly,” 
said the wife, “ and I hae considered what I say. Do 
ye think common folks are to tie up their tongues, be- 
cause gentles ’Il no hae their fauts spoken about, while 
the pus and the helpless maun be the sufferers? I 
serv'd your cankered father, that’s dead and awa; and I 
serv'd your genty sister, the best o’ the whole o’ ye, 
whose heart ye broke amang you, because it wasna as 
hard as your ain; and now ye are doing your best to 
break twa young hearts, that the north blasts o’ the world 
hae driven under your lee, because they committed a 
natural misbehave, that auld maids should say extraor- 
dinar little about. I red me it would be lang to the day 
or the likes 0’ you would fa’ into a curcudeugh wi’ a 
bonnie lad. Deil a bit, that I should say it, ye ne'er 
were ony temptation, for a’ your gear. My son Jock, 


that’s a common fisher lad, would look at your primp 


wizand faces as I would at an auld stock-fish. Ay, I'll 





We'll|speak out! 


And ye would pretend to judge o’ the 
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unguarded hour of a warm heart anda bonnie face, before 
experience has taught whaur the serpent stings ; and ye 
would drive that weel-far’d lassie frae your door, like a 
common ill-doer and limmer, and punish the orphan for 
deeds 0’ your ain egging on, and the whole town crying 
shame upon you! Fy upon you, ladies !—I say saxtcen 
an’ a happenny is o’er cheap for the fish after that.” 
«“ Ye hae a salt tongue in your head, gudewife,” said 
the eldest Miss M‘Kimp, answering this speech with ex- 
traordinary humility ; «but if ye wid/ set up your crock- 
ets to jaw me, and take the part of that audacious slut 
that’s made an abomination of my house, surely ye'll not 
defend that young villain who degraded himsel’ in a con- 
cernment wi’ the like o’ her.” 
“ Villain, indeed!—your sister Mary’s braw bairn a 
villain !—the last o’ the Jordans of Grange a villain !” 
exclaimed the wife—“ my sooth, that’s a speak! after 
the way the laddie has been trysted since his mother’s 
head was laid aneth the grund. Deil a bit, I didna think 
he had sae mickle spunk in him, considering the way he 
has been bound up and hauden down in the auld house, 
and tether’d to your apron-strings, as if he werna a man- 
child, but a petticoat lassie. ‘Troth, I hae some hopes 0’ 
the callant yet, although he has been misleert wi’ puir 
weel-far’d Mally Ballantyne, that used to speak to me 
sae ladylike when I came to the door. No that I would 
say that the foolish creatures hae not committed a great 
fault; but, dear me, they are but young, and the heaviest 
o’ the sorrow they’ll hae to bear themselves; and its no 
for puir cauldrife mortals like you to send such as Mally 
to shame and despair, and a braw chield like Willie Jor- 
dan to a reckless lot—and all for the sake o’ the shelter 
of a virtuous house, and a calm word of forgiving con- 
sideration, till they have time to gather sense as weel as 
siller. Its nae wonder its an ill worl’, when the like of 
you take upon you to be righteous, and the punisher 0’ 
sins that ye ne’er had ony temptation to commit your- 
sels. Na, ye needna stand there glowering at me. I 
wouldna gie that crack o’ my thumb for your custom,” 
added the angry fishwife, suiting the action to the word, 
“ compared to speaking my mind for the friendless in the 
day o’ their trouble. And ye would break the heart o’ 
the like o’ Mally Ballantyne, fusty auld things! that 
ne’er had a lad of your ain to gie you a temptation, and 
hae nae mair feeling than the steel poker. Gie me back 
my fish, and I'll take them to another door ; for the siller 
would bring a curse wi't that came frae the hands o’ them 
that havena the hearts o’ human creatures.” 
“ Woman, you are a randy and a scold!” cried the 
eldest Miss M‘Kimp. “Go about your business, and 
never let me see your face here again.” 
“Woman! Dinna woman me, Miss M‘Kimp,” said 
the fish-lady, calmly : “ ’'m an honest man’s wife, that 
has brought up a large family—which is more than ye 
can say, although your bairn-time be by; and I hae a 
right to know something about the faults and feelings o’ 
young people. But before I would hae it on my con- 
science to hae turned the like of Mally Ballantyne on 
the wide world, and see her lying in the house of a 
stranger, as I saw her yesterday, nae further gane, wi’ a 
heart breaking in woful repentance, and a sore hour fast 
coming upon her, I would lose a’ the gear that ever your 
cankered father left you, and leave mysel’ as bare as the 
puir bairn that the unwilling mother will soon bring into 
a sinful world. Come awa’, my bonny trout,” she added, 
taking the fish and putting it back into the basket; “ ye 
hae less to answer for, I’m thinking, than them that have 
more ado.” 





With this the wife shouldered her basket with an angry 
toss of her head, and only regarding the ladies with a 
contemptuous curl of her mouth, and a scowl of one 
eye over her shoulder, she made off with a flounce, fish 
and all, without ever trying to make a bargain. “Go 
about my business, indeed !” she muttered as she went: 
“T’ve sold fish, lass and wife, afore the dry auld sticks 


CHAPTER IV. 
It might be a month after this, when (transferring our 


scene to the inner apartment, or spence, of a small house 
towards the coast) we find a very young woman, with a 


expression as the figures that seem to weep around a 
marble monument, hanging contemplatively over an in- 
fant that lay asleep on her lap. The time was night, 
and the dim flame rising from a small iron lamp, or cruisy, 
which hung above the fire-place, threw a thick and feeble 
ray round the low-roofed room, whose bald simplicity of 
furnishing, and bare walls, contrasted humiliatingly with 


who sat like a statue by the curtainless bed. 


cerning the probable destiny of the infant that slept un- 
consciously on her knees, may be partly conceived. They | 
could not be very cheering, in reference either to herself 
or the baby, as evinced by the hot tears that she occa- 
sionally intercepted as they coursed down her checks, 
and would have fallen on its little face; when she was 
aroused from her sad and bitter musings by a hard and | 
hasty knocking at the door. A natural start prepared | 
her for some one’s approach, and in another minute the 
wavering light of her cruisy shone upon the tall figaire 
and sharp features of the eldest Miss M‘Kimp. 

The stiff, stern maiden, stood for a moment near the 
door, threw a keen and curious glance around her, and| 
over the person of her humbled victim, and then, with-| 
out speaking, took a chair and sat down directly opposite | 
her. A shudder of awakened recollections and sinking! 
shame came over the unfortunate delinquent, when en- 
countering the hard, stern look of her mistress; and, 
straining the baby to her bosom, she seemed to prepare) 
with fearful anticipation, for some new trial. 

“Well, young woman! what think ye o’ yourselt 
now ?” said Miss M‘Kimp, with a wicked glance at the} 
sleeping infant. 
all the shame and disgrace ye’ve brought upon my cha- 
racter; and I’m just come to inquire what ye mean to do 
wi’ your bastard bairn.” 
A start, as if from the plunge of a poniard, accom- 
panied on the girl’s part the utterance of this last sen-| 
tence. “ Mistress,” she said, mildly, “ that was a cruel 
word, that my ear is not yet used to, and canna thol 
without a wince. As for my poor baby, what can I do 
wi’ it but strive for it, and work for it, while I have 
strength ? I know I have done ill—very ill; and I know 
I have vexed them that never knew a sair heart like me: 
but as to any affront on your good name, mistress, I have 
borne the sorrow and I'll bear the shame, and [Il ne’er 
be burthensome to you or yours.” 

“But after what has happened, Mary Ballantyne,” 
said the old lady, « it will be better for you to leave the 
country-side.” 

“So I will, mistress: I have made up my mind to that 


| 


already.” 
“Tam glad to hear that your repentance is so far sin-| 
cere; but ye must also promise to hold no more corres-| 
pondence with William Jordan. Na, ye need not start !} 
for ye know, Mary, that although this has happened, ye 
ne’er can expect to be my nephew’s wife.” 
“T am sensible of that—quite sensible o’ what you} 


proven—proven with bitterness—that [ am willing to] 


on myself. Oh, Miss M‘Kimp! if ye knew what I have | « 
suffered since I came to this cottage; when I heard him}! 


{ 


lution, you would pity me—pity me, if I were your mor-| | 


face pale as her white night-clothes, and melancholy of| 


the tasteful apparel and delicate features of the female | 
| 


“You see I am here to visit you, for 
|go, as you’ve promised, and seck your fortune, as if 


jgirl. God help me! 


give him up, and take the shame and the sorrow entirely | catching the other by the 


I would not let him in, for fear he would shake my reso- | the misfortune that she derives from me. 


you must do is to give the baby up to me, and I will take 
the keeping of it at my own expenses.” 

“ Gie you up my bairn! gie you up the baby from my 
breast! and me parted from William and a’! No, no, 
| mistress ; ye must not ask me to do that. Wherever I 
| go, my baby shall go with me; and I will work for it, 
and struggle for it, if I should die wi’ it in my arms.” 

“'That’s a foolish speech you have now said, Mary 
Ballantyne,” said the maiden ; “and just like the talk 
of a lassie o’ sixteen. <A pretty sight it would be to see 
!one wi’ your face going about the country, working as a 





| seamstress or a servant, wi’ an ill-come bairn at her back, 
| like a soger’s hizzy! Na, na, ye must gie us the child, 
and we'll take care o’t, for a monument to our ain pun- 
lishment and the satisfaction o’ the kirk.” 


| : oe 
What the thoughts of Mary Ballantyne were, con-| “ Oh, Miss M‘Kimp! do you really mean me to part 


with my baby ?” screamed the girl; “and William and 
every thing gi’en up for ever! Oh, dinna speak o’t, 
mistress! Dinna ask me to do this, to break my heart ! 
I hae no one now to love but itsel?! I darena think o’ 
them that hae had sympathy for me, because I was a sad 
and an oppressed orphan! My heart is broken already 
wi’ shame and repentance! Oh, my bonny baby! how 
ean I part wi’ you? In whose bosom will ve lie when 
I am wandering about the world! I cannot do it, Miss 
M:Kimp! I winna do it! I will work for it on my bare 


i knees—I will beg for it— but oh, let me struggle for my 


bonny baby !” 

“Wha would hae thought o’ such a work as this!” 
said Miss M‘Kimp, her cold feelings almost touched by 
the distress of the girl; “and me offering to do you a 
good turn! Beg for it, indeed! Would we ever allow 
our nephew’s bairn, however it has come, to be begged 
for about the country like a common eutcast, and to be 
brought up to its own misery and your downhold! Na, 
na, Mary Ballantyne! that would be a waur disgrace 
than a’ that’s past. You are butyoung, and ken nought 
o’ the world; but if you mean to turn an honest woman, 
just leave us and William to take care o’ the baby, and 


nought o’ the kind had ever happened.” 

“And dves William Jordan ken o’ this, and wish me 
to gie up the baby ?” 

“Tim ken o’ this? 
ne’er consulted him; and 
should Ae know about man 
It’s weel for both you and hin, that wiser heads than 
to get you out o’ this 


Weel I wot no! Troth, we 
us for what he wishes, what 
ring an affair about a bairn ? 


belong to either devised a way 
It’s for fools to get into trouble, and wise folks 
My nephew shall know all that’s 


serape. 
to help them out o't. 
necessary when the bairn is in proper keeping, and you 
out o’ the country. 

but give up the baby 
mation concerning this to our nephew, to set the young 
o’ another scene 





Come, Mary, make no more ado, 
; and, do you hear, give no inti- 


man clean mad, and gie us the trouble 


|like this.” 


« And so I must part wi’ my sweet bairn!” cried the 
this is the sorest trial of all; but 
if it’s for its own good—if ye'll mind it, and educate it, 
and let William Jordan see after it, and call it Mary after 
its unfortunate mother, and tell its father, that when he 
looks in its face maybe he'll think of one that——. Oh, 
I shail never be able to bear this !” 

The struggle continued until it rose almost to convul- 


say,” said the unfortunate girl, placing her hand on het sions, as the unhappy young woman kissed vend wept 
bosom to keep down the choking in her throat ; “and I} over the baby 
would not hurt William Jordan’s prospects, for weel T| quite exhausted, Miss M¢Ki:mp snatched the infant from 


know how he is situated with you; and I have already | her arms, and turned 


; when, throwing herself back in her chair 

towards the door, 

= Mi tress!’ she scream d acu, springing up, and 

arm, “oh, let me say to you 
I When this 


me thing—one word only before we part! 
maby grows up to have a woman’s feelings, never re- 


at the door, begging and beseeching to see me ; and when} proach her wi’ her mother’s shame, or throw in her teeth 


Mind this, 
ady ! oh, mind this! for often have you reproached me 


tal enemy. But I stood against my weakness. I refused} wi’ the poverty that I could not help, and wi’ my orphan 


could kaim their ain heads; and I'll sell fish to better] to see him, or to return him one word of kindness; al-| condition that ye professed to pity.” 
folk when they are snarling at ilk ither like crabbed cats,| though when I heard his step watching at my window, | 


and hae little gude o’ that worl’s gear of whilk they haud} and his sweet voice pleading to speak to me, I thought) maid, still more affected with the girl’s distress ; 


“ Yes, I promise, Mary—I do promise,” said the old 
“and, 


so keen a gripe ; and I’ll hae a loud prayer at my end-| my heart should have burst out of my side: but I over-j indeed, I confess that I might be too harsh upon you 


ing, and a warm tear o’er my grave, when they hae the] came it—I overcame my feelings for his sake, and my/ sometimes, when my temper was up: 


but ye know that 


ban o’ the poor and the orphan’s curse to choke them,}own punishment; and I will nevér seck to meet him) it is right to be strict wi’ young folk, and truly, wi’ a face 


maybe, when they come to the dead-thraw.” 
such terms the angry carlin kept talking to herself, until 


“Since that is the case, Mary,” 








she had entered the open street of the village. 


3 


said her mistress,| be danger in the future. 


And in] more.” | like yours, there was danger in the past, and there ww’? 


But if ye behave yourself, and 


“and if you mean to keep this resolution, the next thing’ be a proper woman, I ne'er shall hinder you yet, when 
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William Jordan gets a wife, to come and see your puir 
ill-fortuned baby.” 

«“ Oh, mistress!’ she cried, holding the other by the 
garment, “if ye had but spoken to me as kindly as you 
do now, and not harassed and banned me, as ye often 
did, this trouble would never have happened to me! 
But, farewell now! And, oh! if ye would ever know 
a mother’s feelings, or desire the prayer of a repentant 
lassie, be kind, be good to my sweet baby !” 

The woman of the cottage was obliged to interfere 
with her help to tear away the mother from her infant, 
until she sunk exhausted into a chair. How that night 
was passed, need not be made matter of attempted de- 
scription. Next morning she was seen, shortly after 
sunrise, pale and weak, and with a little bundle in her 
hand, walking towards the sea-shore, by the help of old 
Nanze Hadie, the fish-woman, on whom she leaned. 
Thus assisted, she was led on her way towards the near- 
est sea-port; where, it was said, she took shipping for 
some place abroad, but in what capacity, or where she 
sailed to, remained unknown in the east country. 

The state of William Jordan’s mind, when, arriving 
at the cottage next day, on a second attempt to see her, 
he found she was gone, no one knew whither, is a subject 
that must be left entirely to the fancy. At first he fled 
from the village, determined to seck her over the world; 
and did several other foolish things, in the wild rashness 
of youthful impatience and a distracted spirit. But all 
his efforts being vain, he returned to his aunt’s house, 
haggard and unhappy, reproaching them with her sup- 
posed or anticipated death, in terms of bitter and bold 
imprecation, 

Time, however, and succeeding cares, and the occa- 
sional soothing of the sight of the baby, gradually allayed 
the fever of his mind ; and wuile years rolled over, bring- 
ing the plans of manhood, a pang of regret, and an oc- 
casional prayer for her if wing, kept up in his mind the 
constant remembrance of “ poor Mary Ballantyne i 


— — 
CHAPTER V. 


The village 


Irs lone niain street was diversified by a fine unstudied 


of Balmogy was really a pleasant place. 


irregularity, im some parts Narrowing to a snug closeness 
;, and in other more pretending 


parts the sides retiring back, 


in the columns of hous¢ 
as if in genteel dread ot 
coming too close in contact; while now and then they 
elbowed olf into crooked lanes, making altogether an ex- 
iry Variety In aspect, considering the size and 
of th | 


space occupied. 
a yard deep with straw-thatch, and standing on a high 


traordin 
Then there was the kirk, 


surlace 


pl tof eround, a little apart trem the other houses ; and |’ 
there was the head inn, a grand building, with its great 
swinging sign-board, shot halfway across the street, for 


fear the passer-through should miss seeing it; and its two 
logs of wood, set up on each side of the door by 


There was also the inn-yard, with its 


clumsy 
way of pillars, 
big gate and its ample area—the resort of all the idlers 
half-hostlers within near it the 
“ Jouping-on stane,” with its well-worn steps, for the ac- 


and five miles; and 
commodation of those equestrians who, on a market- 
night, might be either too stiff, or too much disabled by 
the strong waters of the inn, from climbing to the saddle 
in the legitimate fashion. 

But as years passed on, many changes came gradually 
to give some alteration to the outward form of Balmogy. 
‘lhe houses in the narrow part of the street having fallen 
under the ban of an upsetting surveyor, were lifted from 
their places, as we may say, and set back into the middle 
of their own gardens, without the least regard to the 
laws of old association; the louping-on stane was razed 
to the ground, by the zeal of an innovating pavior ; and 
the great sign of the Marquess of Rockingham, which 
had swung over the villaze within man’s remembrance, 
was at length laid low, and gave place to a neat painting 
between the frout windows, representing his reigning 
majesty, nobly seated on a gray horse, with a wooden 
roller in his hand. ‘These startling changes chiefly took 
place by the zeal of a new dynasty of landlords, who, 
first, of the head 


in the person of Thomas Stireup the 


inn, had in the interim mounted the publican throne of 


Balmogy, aud began his reign shortly after the fornter 
events of our tale. This person became a great man 
a egy 

i ) i 4 ‘ waa 


town, by the opening of a new coal-pit 


in the neighbourhood, and the discovery of a slate-quar- 
ry, began to be enhanced in wealth and consequence. 
But the greatest acquisition for the old village was a 
new villa, almost as fine as an Ephesian temple, built by 
one Mr. Menzies, a great merchant; which, together 
with the beautiful grounds with which it was surrounded, 
and its elegant porter’s lodge almost opposite her door, 
seemed set up as if out of mere spite, exactly over against 
Miss M:Kimp’s old awkward-looking mansion, As these 
symptoms of improvement began to bring visiters to the 
place, and a recourse of travellers to the head inn, seve- 
ral persons started into being that never had been heard 
of before: there was even a new minister came in, in 
the place of old Mr, Doitre, the clergyman, now dead ; and 
this new Mass-John, besides various other innovations in 
doctrine and practice, tirled the mountain of thatch from 
off the kirk, and supplanted it with a roofing of new- 
fangled slate ; at the same time giving open countenance 
to the march of intellect, in the shape of various novel 


Misses M‘Kimp, began to be visibly on the decline. 

One day, during the progress of these events, the 
lounging idlers of the presiding hostelry were all put into 
an agreeable busile, by the sight of an unusual vehicle 
ratéling up the dull street of the village, and duly stop- 
ping at their inn-door. A feed of corn for the horses, 
and a dram of agva for the post-boys, was all the cus- 
tom that the landlord expected from this godsend ; or, at 
most, a relay of horses for the next stage, or a flying 
luncheon for inside gentry. What was his surprise and 
joy, however, when, though early in the day, a blacka- 
‘moor servant, with a gold-laced hat, handed a single lady 
out of the carriage, and a whole baggage-wagonful of 
trunks, portmanteaus, and bandboxes, began to be untied, 
and were borne into the lobby of the head inn. Here 
was a customer, such as seldom graced the village of 
Balmogy, evidently meaning to take up her abode at the 
Royal King George—perhaps even to stay for some time. 


dignity, and offer the lady the very first-rate attention. 
In this attempt, however, both he and his wife were 
entirely baulked by the retiring reserve, if not the high 
state and dignity of the stranger lady ; who kept herseif 
so surrounded by blackamoor people and maiden servants, 
that no one could penetrate so much as to speak to her. 
Her attendants, however, by no means remained entirely 
in the inn, but went, as if in quest of something, fre- 
quently about the village: she even went out herself 





lmore than once In her London vehicle, as if to make her 


lobservations ; while, in the meantime, she lived at the 





jinn ina style of real vet unostentatious magnificen 

| Chis conduet, along with the resp ctallity of her estab- 
jlishment, and the liberality of her expenditure, began to 
fexcite the curiosity of the villagers as to whom she could 
be, and what could be her errand to these parts. All 


that they could pick 


name was Mrs. Gerrard, that she was a widow whom 


ont of the servants was, that ber 
they had accompanied from the East Indies, and was 
very rich; but her inducement to come to a neighbour- 
hood where there were so few attractions for one of her 
rank remained a mystery. 
her at the inn was, that Mr. Menzies, who had _ built the 


exactly opposite the windows of the old “big house, 
and without the least regard to the fine feelings of the 
very neglected Misses M:Kimp. 

« The lady” and her establishment soon adjourned into 
the villa, and now it was evident to the maidens opposite 
that the whole worid was going wrong, and all the peo- 
ple had conspired to vex them; for the strange lady not 
only went frequently past their door, and out and in by 
the new porter’s lodge—black servant and every thing, 
just to spite them by the sight—but even all the trades- 
folks within twenty miles seemed to forget that such 
beings as themselves were left in existence, and ran con- 
stantly for orders to the grand lady. This was not all; 
for the next news they heard was, that the new minister 
of the town—a high-flown fellow, who kept a gig, and 
had a smart madam of a wife that never would let them 





bowling up the lady’s avenue. This to them was par- 
ticularly vexing, because in Mr. Doitre’s time—the good 
old minister, who spoke broad Scotch, and never offered 
a sermon under two hours’ length—they had always pre. 
served a high ascendancy in the neighbourhood. Now, 
however—at least, since this lady came—they could hear 
nothing but Mrs. Gerrard this, and the grand lady that; 
and, as people never lay the blame of any misfortune on 
themselves, they could not divine how it was that they 
had fallen into such cruel and contemptuous neglect. 

«“ What think ye o’ yoursels noo?” said old Nanze 
Hadie, the fisherwoman, stopping one day, more for spite 
than for trade, at their doorstep. “I trow your noses 





It therefore behoved Mr. Stireup to descend from his | 


are put out o’ joint noo, since ever the new lady came 
ito the braw place. And yon’s a lady, something like a 
ilady!—nane o’ your stingy skin-my-nails, that winna 
let a puir body live, but a real gentlewoman, that does 
|some gude wi’ her siller, Na, ye needna purse your 
j mouth at me! for I carena whether ye buy or no. [ 


and upsetting people: so that, from this moment, the old | ne’er cared a herring-scale for your custom, since ever 
mS 4 ° . | . . 
aristocracy of the place, in the persons of the venerable | ye turned awa’ the puir orphan lassie, Mary Ballantyne, 


|Ough, Miss M‘Kimp, but that was a black job! It’s no 
| wonder the folk o’ Balmogy hae turned their backs upon 
you, though ye did take charge o’ the bairn. But it’s 
|weel ken’d it was no for love or kindness ye did that, 
| God bless you, my bonny dow !” added the wife, her cye 
|catching as she spoke the light figure of a pretty girl of 
fifteen, that came tripping down the stairs ; “ it just does 
jme good to see your sweet face! I would give the 
| brawest ring aff my mid-finger to ken that your mother 
‘was alive and weel. But time and chance happen to 
_a’; and so, if ye’re for nae fish, I'll carry them to the 
'new-come lady. She'll soon buy them frae me, and nae 
prigging, my troth !” And off went old Nanze, “ skreigh- 
ling out” the stave, 


“ Merry lives the fisher’s wife, 
Wi creel and wi’ cobble, O! 
Flings abaft baith care and strife, 
Clean o'er the cobble, O !” 


{And her strain was heard long after she had entered tlre 
porter’s gate of Saughfield House. 
| ‘The Misses M-Kimp from this time sat constantly at 
| their window, watching every person that went up to or 
j}came from the “ big house” (for theirs bore this name no 
longer) and fretting themselves to death with spleen and 
spite because they could not get acquainted with the lady. 
|‘I'his was in reality a sore trial to them, considering that 
they had all their lives been considered the first, if not 
the only gentry of the place. And yet they had seen 
the lady, too, and remarked that she had more than once 
| curiously and wistfully up at their windows, At 
leneth, unable to contain any longer, while they saw her 
visited by several desirable persons, they determined to 
‘avail themselves of ancient privileges, and to make bold 
to call as neighbours and introduce themselves. « And 
; What for no!” said they, in consultation on this step; 
| are not we the oldest residents of the place, and the best 
|quality in it, too? She ought to be very glad to get our 
jacquaintance, my troth !” 

Accordingly, they one morning dressed themselves in 


look 


The next thing known ofjthe highest style of maiden particularity, and prepared 


to set out to the big house. Never had they taken such 


grand house at the town-end, being in London, she had | pains with their high toupees and ruffled cuffs, and their 
» . . . ! . . . . 
taken for the whole summer his splendid mansion, and | moth-eaten silk of the former century, and their diamond 


set gardeners and werkmen to prepare it for an elegance, | headed pins a foot long, to astonish by their appearance 


this vaunted lady. Having distracted the house with 
these labours for full three hours, and finished their pow- 
der-puffings to their own satisfaction, they drew their 
tawny mittens on their long lean arms, and away they 
sailed forth to honour the lady by a visit. 

“This is a curious new-fangled fashion,” said they, 
when they had got up the long avenue, and at length 
stood between the elegant pillars of the door, “that folk 
must drag at a brass-handled bell, instead of knocking 
wi’ a knocker or tirling at a pin, as used to be done in 
our father’s days! But the world’s turned clean heels 
o’er head now, and that’s the reason we're so disre- 
specked.” 

The black servant himself did them the ‘honour to 
open the door, and they were quite taken by the heart to 
|see the spaciousness of the hall and the elegance of the 


’ 





and the minister get acquainted—had been actually visit- |staircase, compared with the awkward mean trance of 
ed by Mrs, Gerrard; and they soon after saw from their | their own dwelling. 
window both of them enter the porter’s lodge, and go/ put into an apartment, with the superb elegance of the 


Still more were they struck, when 
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modern furniture; and, scanning every thing round 
them with an old maid’s eye, they particularly remarked 
the extravagance of the carpet; how that, whereas in 
their dining-room, and every house that understood 
Scotish economy, it lay like a patch in the middle of the 
room, for the comfort of those who sat round the table, 
here it went up to the very door, and was carried into 
the remotest corners and window-sills, where it could 
hardly be noticed. They never had seen such wastery ! 
Though here they sat for a considerable time, taking an 
inventory of every thing around them, the lady did not 
condescend to come in to them, but they were walked by 
the blackamoor man into her presence, in another apart- 
ment. 

Considering the splendid comfort with which she was 
surrounded, they were somewhat surprised by the appa- 
rent humility of demeanour with which the lady received 
them. And yet she was a woman of a natural dignity, 
appearing but little more than thirty years of age; her 
features handsome, if not striking, a little embrowned 
by the effects of an Indian climate; and she had that 
sort of look of subdued thoughtfulness which indicated 


to one skilled in the human face, that, though now liv ing) 


in ease and affluence, she had not entirely escaped the 
experience of trial. A beautifully made bodice of plain 
but rich silk confined a figure a little inclined to fulness ; 
and dark hair, simply parted in front, and surmounted 


by a modest widow’s cap, completed a costume more be-| 


coming than ostentatious, 

«“ We beg your pardon, madam, for this uncommon 
freedom,” said Miss M‘Kimp, her premeditated flourish 
of patronage put entirely out of her head by an unex- 
pected impression ; “we have heard of your coming to 
this town, and as we are quite neighbours, and the socicty 
fit for such as you is but very limited, being single ladies 
ourselves, without any encumbrance, we have come to 
show ourselves neighbourlike, and to offer you the hospi- 
talities of our acquaintance.” 

The bow of acknowledgment, and the suppressed 


smile with which the lady received this speech, had more } 


of archness in it than was at all relished by the dignity 
of Miss M‘Kimp; especially when, without any direct 
reply to their invitation, she contradicted their assertion 
as to their want of incumbrance, by enquiring after a 
young lady whom she said she had noticed several times 
seated at their window. “A relative, no doubt,” she 
said; “ perhaps a niece ?” 

“Yes, madam. But, indeed—no, not exactly a niece ; 
merely ‘4 

“T hope I am not too inquisitive,” said Mrs. Gerrard, 
politely and naturally surprised at this evident embar- 
rassment ; “ but, if it had been convenient, I could have 
wished the young lady had accompanied you.” 

“That would not have done, madam—would never 
have done,” said the eldest Miss M:Kimp, primly, « for 
certain reasons.” 

«“ Certain reasons, ladies ?” 

“Yes, madam; the young person is just kept by us 
out of charity.” 

«That is an excellent reason, I conceive, both for 
keeping her, and for bringing her here,” said the lady ; 
“and if I can judge any thing from a young person’s 
appearance, you are most happy in the opportunity of 
bestowing your benevolence so worthily. You seem to 
occupy yourselves in doing good to your fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

“It’s a duty we have delighted in these thirty years, 
madam,” said Miss M:Kimp, beginning to feel at home ; 
“and no one knows what it has cost us, what between 
this lassie and what between her mother—ungrateful 
slut!” 

“ And her mother, too, was ungrateful for your bene- 
volence !” 

“ Black! black! besides being a limmer that I ought 
not to speak of—a perfect limmer of wickedness; and 
this bairn was the upshot o’t. And what [ did for that! 
female no tongue can tell; took her into my house for 
charity, heaped on her kindness above kindness, and mo- 
ney above money, and, even when her shame came to 
be known, did for her every thing beyond measure ; and 
then, when she left the country, took her bairn hame, 
and brought her up at my own expenses. Yes, madam, 
you may be astonished; and you may think that we 
were the encouragers of unscemly iniquity by our very 





| nothing but ingratitude and persecution from the neigh- 
| bours.” 
«This is the melancholy fate of virtue like yours,” 
said the lady, with an odd sort of expression. “ But 
| what became of this young person’s mother, who, as you 
| tell me, behaved so scandalously 1” 

“ We never heard aught of her since she went off by 
ithe sea, but no doubt she came to some worthless end.” 
‘And the child has been wholly dependent on you?” 
‘ Altogether and entirely, as [ may say, until her father 
eles. But 

“ But . And the maiden has pleased you well?” 
added the lady, with a sudden expression of concern, as 
if gulping down some word that she was ready to say. 

“ Middling—tolerable,” said Miss M:Kimp, surprised 
at the stranger’s continued questions. “ Lassie bairns 
are ill to bring up; and young folk are a fasherie in a 
weel-concerted house.” 

«“ You will excuse me,” said the lady, laying her hand 
,on the bell, “an aching in my temples must plead for 
jme on this oce: 
| voung lady, and, in the mean time, I must wish you a 
good day.” 
| Did ever mortal flesh see the match o’ that?” said 
| Miss Nelly M-Kimp to her sister, as soon as the blacka- 
| moorman had grinned them out of the door. “ You for 
ja lady ! to hirsel us off without the smallest ceremony, 
and never so much as to ask us back again, but to keep 
speering and talking about that foundling lassie! I could 
| bite my fingers off that ever we went near her.” 

“Tf she doesna think it worth while to invite us, the 
|feint o’ one foot Mary Jordan shall go to her,” said Miss 
jM:Kimp, “Tl take special care o’ that !” 


| 











sion; suffer me to request a visit of this 








—— 

CHAPTER VI. 

| When the maidens arrived at home, Mary had been 
waiting for them, with the utmost anxiety, to hear all 
the news about the lady. When, with many bans and 
jangry expressions, in consequence of the “ fuff” in 
|; Which they had left the house, they let out the startling 
ifact that she, the humble dependent, had been invited, 
and they not, the girl’s heart was lifted to her mouth 





| 


| 





through her fancy as to the possible 1 
| pected an interview. It was not, however, without much 
| pleading, and many tears, (after a second invitation, with 

a present of fruit, had come from Mrs. Gerrard, by the 
— man,) and a strong representation on the part of 





with joy ; and bright visions of promise began to flit 
esult of so unex-} 
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“It is on account of my mother, whom he often speaks 
of; who died, he fears, far abroad. I have seen him ery 
so, and be so affected, when he told me concerning her. 
The Misses M+Kimp say she was bad, very bad ; but my 
futher says it is not so. What would I give, lady, to 
have a mother !” 

The lady turned away her head, and the astonished 
girl heard stifled sobs behind her handkerchief. 

“ Perhaps you have lost a child something like me,” 
said Mary, simply, not knowing what to think. “ J dare 
not cry about my mother before my aunts.” 

“ They do not use you ill, do they ?” 

“ No, not to say ill, madam, particularly of late; but 
it is so very, very hard to please them, and they are so 
dreadful about a small fault, that they often make me ill 
by what they say, particularly when they call me 

“ What?” And the lady almost started from her seat. 

“T shame to tell you, madam; only I am so unfortu- 
nate. When they are angry, they call me an outcast and 
a—a bastard!” screamed the girl, bursting into tears. 





* And they say they are keeping me on charity, as they 
did my mother. But of late,” she added, sobbing, “ they 
are a little better to me, and I have got off the dark 
closet and the bread and water, which to me were dread- 
ful.” 

The lady rose, and walked in an agiiated manner 
across the room. 

« And does your fither know of this usage 7” 

“Oh no, lady ! for they are kind to me when he is 
by ; and although I am making free to tell it to you, be- 
cause you are so good as to enquire, why should I vex 
my poor father with such a tale? for he has no house of 
his own to take me to, and cannot do what he would 
with ine until he gets more fortunate; for the times, he 
says, are bad. Besides, | hope my aunts will not be so 
hard on me as I grow up.” 

“ Why, my sweet girl 7” 

«“ Because [am now able to be more useful to them, 
both in the housework and at the needle.” 

“These are good reasons for abating their tyranny,” 
said the lady, bitterly. “ However, do not despond, and 
I will try if I can befriend you.” Saying this, Mrs. 
Gerrard went and pulled the bell. “ Have you any ob- 
jections, Mary,” she continued, coming forward again, 
‘to allow me to be of service to you now? that is, to 
oblige me by letting me do for you a present kindness ?” 

«] should be most ungrateful, madam; but my aunts, 
and perhaps my father——” 

« J will save you from all blame, my child. T'o-mor- 


the girl, that through her acquaintance themselves might} row I must see you again; but, in the mean time, will 


obtain an invitation to Saughfield, that she was permit- 
ted to break through the angry resolve of Miss M Kimp. 
Next day, however, having dressed in her best, she pro- 
; ceeded up the long avenue; and with a heart palpitating 
with the undefined hopes of youth, and the anvyieties 
caused by discontent with her present situation, she was 
at length ushered into the presence of the lady. 

The manner and look of Mrs. Gerrard, when her 
visiter approached her, was such as to fill the latter with 
involuntary astonishment. Bidding her draw near, this 
remarkable stranger gazed in the face of the bashful girl 
with a strange indication of suppressed emotion; then 
i taking her familiarly by the hands, a burst of tears came 
rolling down the lady’s cheeks, which her visiter could 
scarce refrain from answering by a similar indication of 
involuntary feeling. Excusing herself, however, for be- 
traying this sudden emotion, by saying that, from an 
‘unexpected resemblance, Mary forcibly reminded her of 
}one long since beloved, the lady dried her tears; and 
composing herself on the sofa, began to ask Miss Jor- 
dan some very peculiar questions. 

“Ts your mother then dead, that you are thus situat- 
ed?” she said. s 

“Tam told so, madam,” said Mary, affected; “ but I 
know not for certain. Alas! I never saw her since |! 
can remember; and I am not allowed to speak of her 
in my aunts’ house.” 

«“ But you have a father alive ?” 

“ Oh yes, madam; a kind, good father !” 

« Who lives - 

“In the neighbouring town, an& often comes to see 
me.” 

« And is married ?” 

“ Oh no, lady ! He says he never will be married.” 





. 








kindress: but charity suffereth long, and so we met with | 


“ For why ?” 


you go out with me in the carriage ?” 

Mary assented, though confused, and almost erying 
with joy ; but before she could well collect her thoughts, 
she and the lady were seated side by side in the chariot, 
and riding on their way to the large town that lay seven 
miles beyond the village. 

Various additional communications took place on the 
road, and at last, entering the town, they stopped at a 
grand warehouse, containing all manner of objects of a 
lady’s desire. “ Do not be concerned, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Gerrard, as they stepped out, “I am only going to 
buy you a dress.” 

One thing was laid aside after another, and one ele- 
gance was refused for another more becoming, or more 
rich in texture, until the girl became alarmed, and began 
to tremble with some undefined suspicion. But when, 
after purchasing all this grandeur, as Mary thought it, 
and driving off to a jeweler’s, she next began to toll 
down her endless gold for several tasteful trinkets— 
then, placing a chased chain round her neck, above her 
plain apparel, the lady insisted upon her wearing it from 
that moment for her sake,—Mary became perfectly cons 
founded, and now found tongue to refuse, not only this 
trinket, but the whole that had been purchased; saying, 
after begging many pardons, that they were quite unfit 
for such as her, and that her father, besides her aunts, 
would be displeased at her’taking presents from any lady 
who was so much a stranger. 

Mrs. Gerrard was startled by this speech, so reluctant- 
ly made by her youthful friend, evidently never having 
anticipated such an objection. 

“Excuse me, dear lady,” continued the girl, “but my 
father is a gentleman, although obliged at present to 
leave me thus; and T must not take any thing, even 
from you, until I get his consent,” 
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THE JORDANS OF GRANGE. 





A blush of sudden emotion overspread the face of the 
lady, as she contemplated with admiration the trembling 
speaker, “ You are right, my child—quite right,” she 
said; * but do not fear that I shall give good reasons | 
for kindness for you, childless as you see I at present 
am. This chain for the present, however, I must beg 
you to wear; and as to the other things that I have 


bought for you, I shall fully satisfy both your aunts and 


your father,” 

With some reluctance, Mary suffered the chain to 
remain; and the lady having made her purchases, took | 
her up, and with a beating heart she was driven back 
towards the village. 

“This is a bonny business, Nelly,” was Miss M:Kimp’s 
cry at home, to her cross-grained sister, long before the 
time we speak of. “This comes o° my indulgent kind- 
ness to that ungrateful slut! Ye see how I’m trysted for 
my yielding temper; for the cutty made this grand visit 
a pretence for idling from home the whole day, and so 
much work to do! If [had known, [ would have seen 
her greet her een blind before I would have let her off, 
for a’ your foolish preaching, Nelly.” 

To this Miss Nelly retorted with her usual snarl, and 
they were high in the midst of a regular “ miff”” when 
they were astonished by the lady’s carriage stopping at 
the door. 

“ So, she’s come to pay ws a visit. Weel, it’s nothing 
but what we're entitled to,” said Miss M‘Kimp; “ but 
that’s very kind of her—very condescending for a lady 
wi’ acarriage. Run, Nelly, and receive her at the door, 
while I hasten to change my cap.’ 

They bustled off by different ways; but what was 
Miss Nelly’s astonishment, when, instead of the lady 
that she expected to see, down rattled the steps of the 
carriage, and out leaped their slip of a dependant, Mary 


Jordan! 

“Ts my een marrows ?” exclaimed Miss M:‘Kimp, 
putting her head out at the bed-room window above ; 
“and the lady no coming after all' and that limmer 
Mally shaking hands wi’ her, too, as if she were a born 
miss—and see how the blackamoor bows to her! And 


said; “ very improper for you to accept these presents 
from an entire stranger.” 

“T could not help it, sir,’ she exclaimed; “ believe 
me, I argued against the lady's intentions; but she in- 


isisted, and said she would herself fully satisfy you and 


my aunts.” 

“ Satisfy us—I cannot comprehend this. There is 
something not right here,” he said; “these things had 
better be returned instantly.” 

«“ Oli! do not, sir, be in haste—do not think bad of 
this kind, this beautiful lady,” cried the girl, passionate- 
ly ; “if she is not good and virtuous as she seems, I 
will never believe in looks or words more.” 

“Maybe,” said Miss M‘Kimp, covetously fingering 
the silk, “she means part o’t for us, as is more like. It’s 
a pity to send back such pretty things until we are sure.” 

«The circumstance is altogether remarkable,” said 
William. “I have heard much of this lady, both in the 
village and beyond. Yet I will have no mystery. My 
daughter shall not be the subject either of reproach for 
her mother’s sake, or of suspicion for her own. I will 
at once go myself, and have an explanation with this 
extraordinary stranger.” 

—<>>— 
CHAPTER VII. 

Unwonted feelings affected William Jordan’s mind 
as, unusually excited, he hardly knew why, he proceed- 
ed up the pleasant avenue towards Mrs. Gerrard’s villa. 
His thoughts concerning his daughter, whenever he al- 
lowed them scope, were always most painful. Those 
for the past were sad—sad as connected with one whom 
he never could sever from his recollection; and those 
concerning the future, for himself at least, were broken- 
spirited and bitter. Even the calm and quiet beauty of 
the evening, and of the green parks and tasteful plea- 
sure-grounds around him, only made him melancholy. 
The fragrance of the sweet-briars and honey-suckles, 
which adorned the earthly paradise of the fortunate lady, 
somehow reminded him of his mother and father, who 
died of broken hearts for want of a little of this world’s 
wealth. And when the evening song of the blackbird 





there’s the lady off without ever looking over her shoul- 
der' Weel, is that not aggravating ?” 

“ Here’s a bonny doing!” said her sister, ushering in 
the terrified girl; “ naething but riding in coaches, and | 
What's that} 





buying of grandeur wi’ this great lady. 
about your neck, ye forward cutty !”’ 

«“ Nane o’ your hiddling, ye gipsy 
M:‘Kimp, in a fury of spite; “T insist 
very moment what's that ye hae around your neck.” 

Mary, frightened into tears, simply narrated what had 
passed between herself and the lady ; and, in confirma- 
had insisted on her 


!” cried Miss 


ee ee 
on seeing this 


tion, showed the chain which she 
wearing. 

«* Real gold, as T shall answer!” exclaimed they both, 
examining the chain, “and no the least civility to us— 
and she to drive away without ever entering our door ! 
The whimsicality of these high dames is quite unac- 
countable ; and, really, this insult is most audacious.” 


The two ladies had not well recovered from the effects 
of this fume, when a double messenger came to the door, 
and a whole cargo of bundles and bandboxes was de- 
livered to the servant, politely addressed to Miss Jordan. 

«“ My word,” exclaimed Miss M+Kimp, unfolding the 
silks and dresses, and holding them up with astonish- 
ment, “ here is more value and assortment than is in 
iny whole wardrobe !—and all this grandeur to yow, miss, 
without a pin’s present to us. It cannot be—it’s for no 
good. How do [ know but this is some fine lady from 
London, bribing you with this elegance for a bad pur-} 
pose! But / shall take care of you, young madam,” she | 
went on, while the poor girl trembled at her frown; 
“your mother’s doings shall not be repeated in my 
house.” 

« What is that you say?” exclaimed the deep voice 
of a man, who had entered unnoticed amidst the excite- 
ment: “Is this, aunt, language for you to hold to my 
child?” William Jordan said; his fair face reddening 
with indignation as he spoke. “ Mary, my love,” he 
added, looking at the dresses, “ what is the meaning of 
all this?” 

His loquacious aunts spoke out both together in tell- 
ing the tale of the lady. 


” 


whistled softly through the grove, his feelings were 
touched even to tears; for, by some strange emotion of 
overpowering nature, it reminded him by a heart-burst- 
ing association of one who had been driven forth on the 
world, and to death, perhaps, in a foreign land, for too 
much love to him; and putting his handkerchief to his 
face, as these rushed into his mind, he merely sobbed 
out, * Poor Mary Ballantyne !” 

Arrived at Saughfield House, and having sent up his 
name, with a request of a moment’s speech with the 
proposed benefactor to his daughter, William’s message 
did not receive an immediate answer; and as he waited 
and observed the elegance and perfect style of every 
thing around him, his mind began to misgive him 
strangely as to the purpose and effect of his errand. 
Convinced that he had been too hasty in listening to the 
insinuations of his aunts, he would willingly have left 
the house, if shame had not prevented him, and have 
waited for this lady’s voluntary communication. It was 
not, therefore, without extreme embarrassment, that, the 
servant at length appearing, he was desired to follow him 
into her presence, 

“T ought to have informed you, sir,” said the man, as 
they passed through the corridor, “ that a sudden indis- 
position since her morning drive has been the cause of 
her delaying you so long, it having almost made her 
doubt whether she should be able to receive you.” 

Glad of this opportunity, William was about to ex- 
cuse himself and turn away; but it was now too late. 
The servant was already at his mistress’s door; and 
turning the handle, he was admitted into her apartment. 

The room was partly darkened by blinds and curtains; 
an open writing-desk and a half-finished letter appeared 
on a table; and he could but indistinctly perceive a lady 
seated on a couch at the further end, who rose and, bow- 
ing slightly, received him in silence. His first words 
were more embarrassed than he had ever anticipated. 
They consisted of a brief acknowledgment for her un- 
expected and unmerited attention to his daughter. 

There was a hesitation in her reply, and it was utter- 
ed in so low a tone, that the only thing he could say 
next was an allusion to her indisposition, of which he 


sudden intrusion. “ But, madam,” he continued, « if 
you will permit me to urge, that my daughter is now my 
all and my dearest tie to existence, you will perhaps ex- 
cuse the anxiety that induced me to see you before | 
could allow her to retain gifts, too valuable to be pre- 
sented to such as her from ordinary motives.” 

«Tis true, sir,” she said, “and I owe you the desired 
satisfaction. ‘The motives that have drawn me towards 
this young girl are, I confess, different from those that 
pass every day between strangers. And yet I do not 
feel myself able at this moment fully to explain them. 
[ was attempting to do so on paper,” she added, point. 
ing to the, writing-desk, “ when your entrance interrupt- 
ed me. But perhaps it is as well. I have been told, sir, 
that this young lady has no mother.” 

«“ No, madam—no mother,” said William, a sudden 
palpitation coming over his heart. 

« And is not very happy where she is, she tells me.” 

“T believe not, madam—not exactly as I should wish 
her.” 

«“ Now, sir,” she continued, “can you not conceive 
that one in my situation, who has sufficient of the world’s 
goods, but have no person or thing to share them with 
me, no one at home with me whom I can love, might be 
desirous of the society of such a girl as your daughter ? 
There is nought, I think, surprising in this; particularly 
when my lonely situation as a widow is considered.” 
She paused a little, and then went on: “ My life, from 
my early youth, I have spent abroad. Yet I have no 
relations there who can attract my interest. T have nei- 
ther taste nor spirits for common society. I want a being 
on whom to fix my sympathies, and with whom I can 
have the happiness of reciprocating kindness. Will you 
second by your consent my interest for your daughter ! 
Will you let her come and live with me? Will you give 
me the opportunity of making her happy, and of fetch- 
ing her forward into life, in the way her amiable spirit 
deserves ? If you will do so, sir, I will be your everlast- 
ing debtor; and all I possess she and you shall be left 
when I am gone.” 

William sat petrified, and unable to speak, astonished 
both at the tenor of the lady’s speech, and the deep 
feminine earnestness with which it was uttered. Besides, 
there were some of the tones that went home to his 
heart, calling forth old recollections that almost took 
away his breath in the quick beating within his breast ; 
and it was only the dark hair, and other contrary cir- 
cumstances, that checked his thoughts in a channel 
which was nearly unmanning him. “ This proposition 
is so unexpected, madam,” he at length said, and so 
serious, that I do not feel myself at once able to reply to 
it. But 2 

“ With respect to myself,” said the lady, somewhat 
recovering her composure, “though I am_ but little 
known here, (and I wish to live retired,) I will,through 
the clergyman of the town and other channels, give you 
sufficient information respecting me, to enable you to de- 
cide whether I am a proper person to be entrusted with 
your daughter. As this is the first, and may be the last 
time I may see you on the subject,” she added, “ permit 
me to say, that if you agree to my proposal, your daugh- 
ter shall, while generally living with me, have always as 
much liberty as is consistent with her duty to you, her 
parent; while [ will strive to act towards her as if—as 
if I were—her own mother.” 

“ Her mother!” repeated William, starting from a 
sudden thought: “but if her mother, after all, should 
yet return? No, lady!” he added, vehemently, “her 
mother was a poor girl, destitute and servile, in my aunts’ 
house ; but she was my first and only love, and I cannot 
—never can—part with her child. Madam, you are 
kind, deeply kind, both to her and me; but she is all my 
comfort in this world, all that I have hope for, and all 
that I wish to labour for—all my remembrance of poor, 
dear, unfortunate Mary Ballantyne !—Excuse my agita- 
tion, madam,” he added, starting up—“ excuse my free- 
dom. I cannot part with the society of my child—I 
cannot with honour take valuable gifts from a stranger 
—TI cannot suffer my poor daughter to be vainly lifted 
above her condition. You will be so good; madam, as 
allow me to return you this gold chain ;” and he laid the 
article down on the table. 

“ William,” screamed the lady suddenly, “ can you 
really be so cruel!” and frightened, as it appeared, at her 








had been informed, and to the indelicacy of his present 





“JT see it all, and think it very improper, Mary,” he 


own unconscious words, she seemed ready to faint. 
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“ William!” he repeated after her, and stood riveted} but the 


to the spot. 


« Yes, yes— William !—why need I try to conceal my- 
self from you ? Changing the colour of the hair, and re- 


gations, 


} 
| to this marriage, so evidently advantageous, | was urged 


family with whom I lived, owed the deepest obli-}in actual filial relationship. 





At length all were ready ; 
and William Jordan, his manly countenance now bright- 
} 


“ Here was a trial to my most cherished feelings—for | ened up by the buoyancy of his spirits, taking his daugh- 


ter’s arm, took the lead of the stiff maidens, his aunts, 
| 


ceiving you in obscurity, will not hide the feelings of the by all the friends which my efforts had procuredeme. | and away they sailed towards Saughfield house. 


heart. Give me my daughter—give me your own friend-| This occurrence forced upon me the painful ordeal of 
ship—for I am nought but the poor guilty orphan, Mary) confession to Mr. Gerrard, my worthy benefactor, as was 


Ballantyne!” 


Words do not generally convey a sufficient idea of} which had caused me so many sorrows; and even that 


scenes like that which now followed. 

« And why would you, my dear Mary,” he said, as he 
embraced her, “ attempt to disguise yourself from me, to 
deprive me of the bliss of this delightful moment? Sure- 
ly, though you would not see me when I watched for 
you at the cottage long ago, we did not part in any an- 
ger, that I should be excluded from your friendship now, 
when these pleasant, painful days, are all over.” 


«Tt was no desire to avoid you, William,” she said, 
«but a natural wish, now as my circumstances are al- 
tered, to keep concealed from the world, to banish even 
from your remembrance, that weakness of my youth, 
which has involved me, as no doubt I deserved, in so 
many and such severe sufferings. But deserved reproach 
is better, I see, than the uneasiness of disguise, which I 
could ill have supported with you and my daughter, 
So Iam happy, after all, that you have discovered me ; 
and, in particular, that you have given me opportunity 
of seeing, unknown to yourself, how well you deserved 
my first affections, as well as now my everlasting and 
abiding esteem.” 

He sat for a minute or two contemplating her in si- 
lence, tears of joy coursing down his cheeks, and crowds 
of old recollections choking his utterance. “Now you 
will know me better,” she said, taking off the dark Ma- 
donna plaiting that had sat on her brow, and shaking out 
a streaming quantity of her own fair hair—at the same 
time drawing up the blinds that excluded the light. 
“ Many changes have taken place, William Jordan,” she 
continued, “since you and I parted, that dreadful night 
when I, guilty and distracted, fled to the shore-side from 
your aunts’ house.” 

« And you left the country, Mary, without seeing me ; 
and never let me know where my desponding fancy or 
my anxious inquiries were to follow you. Oh! had you 
known what I suffered then, and what I have suffered 
since—ever, ever thinking of you—you would have sac- 
rificed something of your own feelings to give some satis- 
faction to mine.” 

“Of all things, William, do not attribute what I did 
to want of feeling regarding you,” she exclaimed; «I 
would have sacrificed my life for you; but in truth I 
feared to sacrifice you to myself, and wished you to for- 
get me, as I endeavoured to forget you. But, if you have 
patience, I will tell you in a few words all that has hap- 
pened to me since the time we parted. 

“ When I agreed to give up our child to your aunts,” 
she went on, “I thought that at least, in the shape of re- 
muneration for my services, they would have given me 
the means of getting decently out of the country. But 
although they knew my destitute condition, and have 
boasted to me no later than yesterday how they heaped 
upon me kindness above kindness, they left me on the 
wide world without a farthing, except what the mere be- 
nevolence of strangers afforded me. What I suffered 
when flying towards the coast, and when seeking from 
place to place a channel for my‘industry, as well as pro- 
tection from my own feelings, and from the grossness of 
the world, it is not for me to try to express. “But ulti- 
mately I was taken into the service of a family about to 
proceed to India, and was treated with a kindness that 
restored me to myself, and astonished me into a new 
opinion of human nature. The result of this good for- 
tune, soon after my arrival in the East, was an enhance- 
ment of my situation and prospects, which seemed to in- 
troduce me into a new world. Why need I dwell upon 
my story? It is not for me to tell how fortunate I was 
in my efforts to please my benefactors, and how I was 
honoured by a degree of esteem, which once, as the hum- 
ble dependant of the Misses M‘Kimp, it seemed impossi- 
ble I should ever experience from the world. At length, 
brought gradually forward to a station far above my 
merits, I refused an offer, which caused me at first much 
distressing embarrassment. This was the hand and for- 
tune of an elderly gentleman, to whom not only myself, 


|my undoubted duty, that sad misfortune of my youth 


affection for you and my lost child, that still I was sensi- 
ible lay at the bottom of my heart. So far, however, from 
|these matters causing him to spurn me, as I had antici- 
pated, he looked upon my error with compassion, and 
| would by no means hear of its being made a plea for my re- 
fusal. In short, after many conflicts with myself and my 
best friends, I became his wife. But Providence had in- 
tentions towards me which neither of us foresaw. His 
death took place in the third year after; and I found my- 
self upon that event, possessed of his whole fortune. 

“You may conceive, after this, with what mixed re- 
collections I set off to visit once more my native land. 
You may judge with what anxiety I sought out these 
well remembered scenes, and made my first enquiries. 
You may imagine my feelings when I first saw my daugh- 
ter, now almost a woman, and heard what she told me 
concerning you. 

« But this subject is too agitating for me,” she con- 
tinued. “ Do not ask more of me at this time. Come 
again to-morrow, William, and bring Mary with you; 
and bring even the Misses M:Kimp also: but say no- 
ing as to what I have told you until I see them myself. 
Come all of you and dine with me, and let our dear gir! 
be dressed as she oughtin the things I sent her. There, 
now, take the chain with you again—you will not refuse 
itnow. Good night, William, and let me compose my- 
self after this unexpected scene.” 

« God bless you, Mary !—my Mary Ballantyne still!” 

This was all William could utter. He could hardly 
believe his own words. He hasted home to his aunts in 
a sort of giddy confusion, like one beside himself. His 
daughter he found waiting for his return with the most 
intense anxiety. He was obliged to suppress his joy, to 
save appearances before Miss M‘Kimp; but he embraced 
his child over and over again, until she began to ery 
with pleasure at the result of his visit to the lady. But 
when the innocent girl learned that she was to keep all 
she had sent to her, that her father had brought back the 
gold chain, that she was even to dine next day at the la- 
dy’s own table, and perhaps to be allowed to live with 
her entirely, she could hardly contain ker spirits, and 
seemed like one almost wild with joy. 

The Misses M‘Kimp would have scolded down her 
buoyant feelings, but in truth they had not time. They 

had too much to do with themselves. Such a turn in 
their affairs was beyond belief. ‘To be asked actually to 
dine with this grand Mrs. Gerrard, and at such a noble 
house—they that had not dined, in the proper sense of 
the term, for more than four years—and to have for dining 
acquaintance such a magnificent lady, that would put 
out of sight all the topping people in the place! It was 
more than astonishing—they were not at all ready for 
such an event. The cares of the occasion were tre- 
mendous—they must sit up all night in active prepara- 
tion. 





—>— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Few of all concerned had any sleep that night; and 
though most that occurred after this may no doubt be 
imagined, some particulars may not: so we still take up 
the tails of the story to tell how they all looked next day 
when they went to dine, and what happened at the first 
grand interview between the Misses M‘Kimp and « the 
lady.” 

The antiquated plaitings and puckerings of these vir- 
tuous maidens, having been hastily refreshed for the oc- 
casion by candle-light, did not look at all so well next 
morning as had been anticipated. »But Mary Jordan 
looked absolutely superb. And when she stood beside 
her father, who arrived early to meet her, and was sur- 
veyed by him with a father’s pride, In a dress such as he 
had never seen her in before, even the Misses M‘Kimp 
were struck with their mutual appearance, and said they 


When they were ushered into the apartment where 
Mrs. Gerrard was, the Misses M-Kimp’s attention was 
so much absorbed by the elegance of the changed dress 
of “ the lady,” and the delighted familiarity with which 


she received their humble protégée and their nephew, 
compared with themselves, that they scarcely had leisure 
to look at her countenance. The first glance, however, 


jin her face, now divested of the widow’s cap and the 
dark hair, so confounded, in particular, the eldest Miss 
M:Kimp, that she was unable for a moment to believe 
the evidence of her senses. She stocd quite aghast, look- 
ing first at her and then at her daughter—neither herself 
nor her sister being able to speak. 

“Do Tremind you of any one, Miss M'Kimp ?” said 
Mrs, Gerrard, with dignity.“ Perhaps you think I bear 
some resemblance to one upon whom you have, as you 
say, heaped kindness above kindness. You look sur- 
prised. I merely mean the ungrateful orphan, Mary 
dallantyne.” 

“Tt’s not possible!” said Miss Nelly M:Kimp, after a 
moment, and whispering to her sister; “ it’s a moral im- 
possibility—and yet it’s just her; and see how our Mary 
flies into her arms !”” 

“My mother! my mother!” screamed the astonished 
girl; “and are you indeed my own, my long lost mo- 
ther? and am I to have a real mamma at last ? and such 
as you, that my heart from the first so warmed to?” and 
the girl, dropping from her mother’s arms, fell at her feet, 
and sobbing aloud, clasped her knees. 
= Rise, my de ir, my preel mus ehald ag ~ id Mrs. Ger- 
rard; “if you have been tried in your early years, much 
more have 1; but I hope you will never suffer as T have 
done.” 

“ Speak to her, Nelly,” whis 


sister—* speak to her Vourse | 


pered Miss M+Kimp to her 
; for this is really a scene 
I never expected 3 and iy eheeck burns wi? shame.” 
«This is surely a great di pens tition of Providence, 
Mrs. Gerrard,” said the former, taking courage; “ who 
would have thought that ever you would come to this 
ot, When you were a puir lassie in my house—especially 
when ye ken what ye ken?) And though we were may 
be a wee tough upon you in thae days, and spoke o’ you 
yesterday wi rather a hard mouth, surely ve'll no think 
upon it now, it being ane o° the precepts o’ the gospel to 
forget and forgie ?”’ 
“And a good precept it is, Miss M‘Kimp,” said the 
lady, smiling ; “but it is not proper that I should forget 
to tell you now, that though I did ill, very il. while in 
your house—for which I have been made to suffer, and 
that sorely, as all ill-doers will—much, much of the blame 


ies at your door, from the usage I, a helpless orphan, 
received at your hands, and the inconsiderate tyranny 
you exercised over my feelings, Even now I could not 
look you in the face, from the shame of my misfortune, 
but that my extreme youth at the time, and my ignorance 
of the world and of myself, when I had no one but Wil- 
liam here to sympathise with me in my depressed state, 
may partly excuse a transgression, which might have led 
to my entire ruin, as it has done to many others, instead 
of the comfort I now enjoy. But these are painful re- 
membrances, which [ am unwilling to revert to; and if 
William here, who has suffered so much for my sake, 
will forget and forgive also with me, I wish nothing from 
this circumstance but a warning to all who have the 


charge of the helpless and the dependent, as well as to 
thoughtless and warm-hearted youth.” 
« There’s great sense and reason in your spe ech, mem,” 


said Miss M‘Kimp; ‘‘and if ye’]l just let byganes be by- 
ganes, and bid us now and then to your house, and never 
cast up aught of the auld story, we'll pay you every re- 
spect from this day forward, as ye're weel entitled to; 
and more than that, whatever siller we hae gathered the- 
gither, there’s William our nephew, and there’s your 
fortunate bairn that we’ve brought up, and there’s your- 


gone.” 

The whole group stood looking at each other in st« 
lence ; and even the maiden ladies, now quite overcome 
by the unexpected scene, and surprised into joy at their 











looked more like brother and sister than those who stood 








own virtue, put their handkerchiefs to their eyes and be 


sel—ye’ll get it a’ amang you when we're dead and® 
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and pathless, 


journeying scathless, 


{ boast to face down tear; 


Dark or brnieht his Providence, 


"Trust in God be my detence. 


Time there was,—'tis so no Jonger,— 
When I crowded every sail, 


Jattled with the waves, and stronger 
evrew the gale ; 


Girew, as stroneel 


But my strength sunk with the wind, 


And the sea lay dead behind. 

There my bark had founder’d surely, 
But a power invisible 

Breathed upon me ;—then securely, 
Borne along the gradual swell, 


Lelm, and and heart renew'd, 
' 


J my humbler course pursued, 


} 
sarouds, 


Now, thou; 
And no star comes through the gloom, 
On | move, nor will [ slacken 
Sail, though ver 
Bright b yo 


Lo, the lighthouse !—1: 


h evening shadows blacken, 


ging tow’rds the tomb: 
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id—-on heaven’s high strand, 


nd, land, land! 


Gloud and sunshine, wind and weather, 
Sense and sight are fleeing fast; 
Time and tide must tail together, 


Life 


But where d 


and death will soon be | 


1y’s last spark deelin 





— — 
(siory everiasting shines 


on his domestic relations, his hopes, his joys—we grieve 


to add—his bitter and unexpected afflictions, which, ha- 





bituated as we are to be introduced into the privacy, the 
linmost sanctuary of a poet’s home, in English has some- 
thing glaring, as it were, something of eflect and parade, 
whilst in French it reads like the natural manner in which 


| such emotions would find their ve In some respects 
such emotions would find their vent. In some respects 
} 


this may be owing to the almost inevitable infidelity of 
| translation : one word, one phrase, too strong, one epi- 
ithet not tempered down to the precise sense of the origi- 
jnal, will give a false and theatrical effect to the whole; 
|yet, even where this is not the case, it is impossible to 
itranslate French feeling or French passion into literal 
English, so as to produce the same impression which it 
conveysin its original tongue.” 

M. de Lamartine’s work may be divided into two parts, 
| —sketches purely picturesque, and what we may call the 
| philosophy of deseription—a phrase not ill-adapted to 
lcharacterise those eloquent rhapsodies which are tinged 
with purer hues than any light of fancy can impart. He 
to the 
eye, to the thought, to the soul of the reader, the places, 


tells us that to travel is to translate—to translate 


tain of Siloam, and read the Gospel with the other by the 
light of the lamps in the little chamber of the holy sepul- 
chre, we feel ourselves under the spell of a magician. 

The volumes consist of a series of “ Word-pictures,” 
often startling by their vivid colours, always powerfully 
sketched ; they sometimes require a second and even a 
third examination before their entire beauties can be ap- 
preciated. It was remarked by Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
one of Claude’s landscapes was sufficient to light up any 
apartment; M.de Lamartine crowds his canvass perhaps 
too profusely, and yet the painter’s eye and the hand of 
taste, guided by the poet’s imagination, are visible in every 
figure and every cloud; there is too little of repose per- 
haps—the bow is always bent, and yet all is beauty, fan- 
cy, and grace. 

If the author is always disposed to err on the side of 
admiration, we may say with the reviewer already quoted, 
that the traveller is to be envied, who, like M. de Lamar- 
tine, bears about him as it were a perpetual sunshine of 
the imagination, who gilds up all that is intrinsically 
beautiful to its highest tone of splendour, and brings out 
new beauties latent or unperceived by the common eye. 

We can scarcely trust our pen to criticise where there 
would still be left so much positive information and so 
much to admire. The reader of taste we are sure will 
be gratified, and will unquestionably place this Pilgrim- 


age in the foremost rank among the books of the age.* 





* When the Library was first undertaket, We should 
have despaired of furnishing in succession, to go no 
farther back than our present volume, such books as 
the Pilgrims of Walsingham, the admirable Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, (not forgetting Mary Ballantyne and the 
the old Maids of Balmogy,) and M. de Lamartine’s tra- 
vels, which will be perused as long as a single copy of 
this large edition is preserved. 


——— 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


The reader is here presented neither with an elaborate 
work nor with a journal of travels: it was never my in- 
tention to write cither the one or the other. A book, I 
should rather say a poem, upon the East, we already 
possess in M. de Chateaubriand’s Itinerary. That ac- 
complished writer and great poet passed but transiently 
jover the land of miracles, yet has his genius imprinted for 
lever the traces of his steps upon the dust which so many 
|centuries have swept. He sought Jerusalem in the double 
icharacter of pilgrim and of knight,—the Bible, the Gos- 
| pel, and the Crusades, in his hand: I visited it only as a 
| poet and philosopher; and I am returned with the emo- 
tions of my heart deeply awakened, and my mind en- 
lightened by sublime and awful lessons. The reflections 
I there made on religion, history, manners, traditions, and 
the various phases of human nature, are not lost upon 
me. Those perceptions which expand the narrow hori- 
zon of thought—which exercise the reasoning faculties 
upon the great problems of religion and history—which 
compel man to retrace his steps, to scrutinise his convic- 
tions by the word of truth, to imbibe new ones, and to 
reform such as are erroneous; that secret but ennobling 
education of thought by theugit, by places, by facts—by 
comparison of age with age, of habits with habits, of 
creeds with ereeds,—nothing of all this is lost upon the 
poetical and philosophical traveller; they are the elements 
of his future poetry and philosophy. When he has col- 
lected, classed, arranged, cleared up, and recapitulated 
the innumerable impressions, images, and thoughts which 
the earth and men respond to those who interrogate them ; 








the colours, the impressions, which nature, or the monu- 
ments of human art, suggest to the wanderer, He has| 
laboured with great success to put his theory into practice, 
and the heart and imagination are forced along upon the| 
living stream of his ardour and enthusiasm, This power 


he shares in a considerable degree with Chateaubriand, 





and while we bathe our foreheads with one in the foun- 


when he has matured his mind and his convictions,—he 
speaks in his turn, and gives his ideas, good or evil, just 
or fa!se, to his generation, perhaps in the shape of a poem, 
or it may be in a philosophical guise. He speaks his 
word,—that word which every man endowed with reflec- 
tion is called upon to speak. Such a moment may one 


day be mine, but it is not yet come. 
As for a book of travels,—that is to say, a complete and 
faithful description of the countries passed through, of 
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the personal events that have occurred to the traveller— 
of the general impression he has derived from places, 
men, and customs—still less has this entered into my 
design. Moreover, this has been effected for the East: 
it has been executed in England, and is at this moment 
executing in France. M.de Laborde has written with 
the talent of the traveller in Spain, and designed with the 
yencil of our first rate artists. M. Fontanier, consul at 
Trebizond, has presented us with a succession of accurate 
and breathing portraits from the least explored portions 
of the Ottoman Empire. And the “ Correspondence 
from the East,” by M. Michaud of the French Academy, 
and by his young and brilliant fellow-labourer, M. Pou- 
joulat, has completely satisfied all that curiosity, histori- 
cal, moral or picturesque, can desire respecting that quar- 
ter of the globe. M. Michaud, an experienced writer, an 
accomplished man, a classica! historian, has enriched his 
description of the scenes he visited with all the lively 
memorials of the Crusades with which his mind is stored. 
He examined localities by history, and history by locali- 
ties: his matured and analytical mind penetrated the 
past history as well as the habits of the various people 
he visited, and diffused the salt of his delicate and poign- 
ant wit over the manners, the customs, and the degrees 
of civilisation he encountered. He personified the senior 
of advanced years and intelligence, leading his junior by 
the hand, and showing him with the smile of reason and 
of irony, scenes which to him were new. M. Poujoulat 
isa poet and a colourist: his style, impressed with the 
mould and the tint of the spot he describes, has reflected 
it brilliant and warin with rays of local light. The reader 
feels the sun of the east shining and diffusing his vivify- 
ing heat through his young and fertile imagination, as he 
addresses his friend: his pages are blocks from the coun- 
try’s own rocks, which he produces before us all radiant 
with their native splendour. The diversity of talent dis- 
played by the two, each conducing to the perfection of 
each, renders the “ Correspondence of the East” the 
most complete fund of information that can be desired 
upon that interesting country, at the same time that it is 
the most varied and attractive reading. 
Of the geography of these quarters we as yet know 


little; but the labours of M. Caillet, a young officer of 


the general staff, whom I met with in Syria, will no doubt 
soon be given to the public, and will complete our geo- 
graphical picture of the East. M. Caillet has spent three 
years in exploring the Isle of Cyprus, Caramania, and the 
different districts of Syria, with the zeal and intrepidity 
which characterise the well-educated oflicers of the 
French army ; having lately returned to his country, he 
brings to it information which would have been very use- 
ful to the expedition of Bonaparte, and which may prove 
instrumental in preparing others. 

The notes which in this work I have consented to lay 
before the reader possess none of these merits. I give 
them with regret: they are of little use except as aids to 
my memory, and were intended for myself alone. Neither 
science, nor history, nor geography, nor a representation 
of the customs of these countries, will be found in them: 
the public was not in my thoughts when I wrote them. 
And how did I write them? Sometimes during the re- 
pose of noon, under the shade of a palm-tree, or of the 
ruins of a monument in the desert; oftener at night by 
the light of a resin torch, under our tent, beaten by the 
wind or the rain ;—one day in the cell of a Maronite 
convent in Lebanon ; another, rocked in an Arab bark, 
or on the deck of a brig, amidst the cries of the sailors, the 
neighings of horses, and the interruptions and disturbances 
of every kind which are incident to a journey by land or by 
sea. Sometimes I have passed a week without writing ; 
sometimes the loose pages of my album have been torn 
by the jackals, or steeped in the surf. 

On my return to Europe I ought certainly to have re- 
vised these fragments of my temporary impressions, that by 
condensing, enlarging, and combining them, I might have 
composed from them a regular book of travels. But I 
have already said that it was never my intention to write 
my travels. The effort would have required time, free- 
dom of mind, attention and labour: I had none of these 
to give to it. My heart was in pain,—my mind was 
elsewhere—my attention distracted—my leisure lost: it 
Was necessary to burn my notes, or to give them to the 
world such as they are. Circumstances which it is use- 
less to explain, have led me to adopt the latter alterna- 

tive: I repent my decision, but it is now too Jate. 





If the reader desires to find in these volumes aught be-| 
yond the fugitive impressions of a passenger who pro-| 
ceeds to his object without pausing, he had better close} 
them. Fora painter alone these notes may contain a} 
degree of interest; some of them are exclusively pic-| 
turesque ; they are the written glance, the coup dail of| 
a lover of nature, seated on his camel, or on the deck of 
his vessel, and who with a few colourless strokes of his| 
pencil upon the pages of his journal, sketches the land-! 
scapes as they fly before him, that he may retain some | 
remembrance of them for the morrow. Sometimes the 
traveller, wrapt up in himself, in his own thoughts and 
feelings, forgets the scene before him, converses with him- 
self, and listens to the enjoyments or sufferings of his 
own heart: he then commits to paper a few words of 
these ideas, impressed upon him in a distant land, that 
the winds of the ocean or the desert may not carry away 
all the retrospections of his passing existence,—that som 
traces of them may remain to him at a future time, when, 
on his return to a solitary hearth, he seeks to recall the} 
past which he has lost, to recover vanished recollections, | 
to relink the chain of a life which events have broken into 
so many fragments. 

Paris, ipril, 1835. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Marseilles, 20th May, 1832. 
My mother had received from hers, on the bed of 
death, a beautiful copy of the bible of Royaumont, in 
which she taught me to read when I was a little child. 
This bible had engravings on sacred subjects in every) 
page; they depicted Sarah, Tobit and his angel, Joseph} 
and Samuel ; and, above all, those beautiful patriarchal 
scenes, in which the solemn and primitive nature of the| 
East was blended with all the arts of the simple an: | 





wonderful lives of the fathers of mankind. When I had 
repeated my lesson well, and read with only a fault or| 
two the half page of historical matter, my mother unco-| 
vered the engraving, and holding the book open on her| 
lap, showed and explained it to me as my recompense. | 
She was endowed, by nature, with a mind as pious as it 
was tender, and with the most sensitive and vivid imagi-} 
nation ; all her thoughts were sentiments, and every sen- 
timent was an image. Her beautiful, noble, and benien 
countenance reflected in its radiant physiognomy, all that 
glowed in her heart, all that was painted in her thoughts ;} 
and the silvery, affectionate, solemn, and impassioned | 
tone of her voice, added to all that she said an accent of 
strength, grace, and love, which still sounds in my ear 
after six years of 





absence. The sight of these engravings, | 
the explanations, and the poetical commentaries of my 

mother, inspired me, from the most tender infancy, with 
a taste and inclination for biblical lore. 

From the love of the things themselves, to the desire| 
of seeing the places where these things had oc urred,| 
there was but a step. I burned therefore, from the age| 
of eight years, with the desire of going to visit those} 
mountains on which God descended—those deserts whert 
the angel pointed out to Hagar the hidden spring, 
whence her banished child, dying with thirst, might de- 
rive refreshment—those rivers which flowed from the 
terrestrial paradise—the spot in the firmament at which! 
the angels were seen ascending and deseending Ja ‘ob’s| 
ladder. ‘This desire grew with my growth, and strength-| 
ened with my strength; I was always dreaming of tra- 
veling in the East; I never ceased arranging in my 
mind a vast and religious epopee, of which these beauti- 
ful spots should be the principal scene. It seemed to me 
also, that here the doubts of the mind and religious per- 
plexities, might be solved and explained. In fine, I should! 
from hence derive the colours of my poem: for life in| 
my mind was always a great poem, as in my heart it was 
the breath of love. God, love, and poetry, are the three 
words which I should wish engraved on my tomb—if I 
ever merit a tomb. Thence arose the idea which imp Is| 
me, at present, towards the shores of Asia. ‘This brings 
me to Marseilles atthis moment, and makes me so anxious 
to quit the country of my fond attachment, where I have 
friends whose fraternal feelings will mourn my absence, 
and follow me in my wanderings. ; 








Marseilles, 22d May. 


I have hired a vessel of 250 tons, with a crew of SiX-] 





physiognomy pleased me; there is in his voice that] 











sedate and sincere accent bespeaking firm probity and a 
clear conscience ; and in his eye, a straight-forward, frank, 
and vivid expression, a certain sign of prompt, energetic, 
and intelligent resolution; he is, besides, mild, polite, 
and well-bred. I have studied him, with all the care that 
we ought naturally to take in the choice of a man to 
whom we are about to confide, not only our fortunes, but 
our life, and that of a wife and an only child, in which 
latter the lives of three beings are concentrated in one. 
May God protect us and bring us safely back ! 

The name of the vessel is L’.2/ceste, the captain, M. 


Blane, of Ja Ciotat. ‘The owner of the vessel is one of 


the worthiest merchants of Marseilles, M. Bruno Ros- 
tand; he overwhelms us with civility and kindness. He 
resided a long time in the Levant, is a man of learning, 
and capable of filling the most eminent appointments. 
In his native town his probity and talent have acquired 


for him a respect equal to his fortune, which he enjoys 


without ostentation; surrounded by a charming family, 
his only thought is to instil into their minds his own 
principles of honour and virtue. What a country is that 
in which such families are found in all classes of society ! 
And what an institution is that of a family which pro- 


tects, preserves, and perpetuates the same sanctity of 


manners, the same nobleness of sentiments, the same tra- 
ditional virtues in the cottage, the country house, and the 
stately mansion ! 


25th May. 


Marseilles received us as if we were the children of her 


fown delightful clime. It is the country of generosity, of 


warm-heartedness, and of the poetry of the soul. The 
people of this town welcome pocts as brethren ; they are 
poets themselves. I found persons of the lower order of 
society, members of the Academy ; and, amongst young 
men just entering on the stage of life, many possessed a 
fund of character and talent calculated to do honour, not 
only to their own province, but toall France. The south 
and the north of France appear to me, in this respect, 
much superior to the central provinces. The imagination 
languishes in the intermediate regions, in the too tempe- 
rate climates; genius requires an excess of temperature. 


2Q87h « Vay. 


bear a li 


IT shall ever lively remembrance of the kindness 
of the Marseillese. It would seem, that they wished to 
augment in me the anguish which preys on the heart 
when we are about to quit our native country, without 
knowing whether we shall ever see it again. I shall also 


treasure up the names of t 
bliging attentions, and of whom 
the memory will remain with me as the last and sweetest 
impressions of my natal soil: M. J. Freycinet, M.de 
Montgrand, Messrs. de Villeneuve, M. Vangaver, M. Au- 
tran, M. Dufeu, M. Jauflret, ete., all of them distinguished 


ose, Who most particularly 
honoured me with their o 


by eminent qualities of the heart and mind; learned 
men, publie officers, writers, or poets. May I see them 


}once more, and pay them on my return the tribute of 


gratitude and friendship which it is so sweet to owe, and 


so sweet to pay! 

I composed the following lines, while sailing between 
the Isles of Pomegue and the coast of Provence. They 
are a farewell to Marseilles which I give with filial senti- 


ments; some of the stanzas have a deeper purpose, 


ADIEU, 
TRIBUTE TO THE ACADEMY OF MARSEILLES, 


[f that I venture with yon rapid sail, 
All heaven hath given of happiness and peace ; 
And trust the waves of that false element 
With two parts of my heart—my wife—my child! 
If that I fling to sea—and sand—and cloud 
Such dearest futures, and such beating hearts: 
Uncertain of return— my only pledge 

A mast the south wind bends: 


Yet my heart kindles not with gold’s fierce thirst, 
It makes its treasures of a nobler kind. 
Nor yet consumed at glory’s flitting torch 


Seek I a vain name yet more fugitive. 


I am not foreed—the Dante of our time, 


To eat the exile’s bitter bread and salt, 


teen men. The captain is an excellent person. His} No sudden rage of faction hath destroyed 
The threshold of my father, 
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No! I leave, weeping in a valley’s depths, 
Trees heavy with green shadow, fields, a home 
Yet warm with memory—peopled with the past, 
That many a friendly eye looks round to bless, 
IT have a shelter deep in quiet woods, 
Where party clamour is a sound unknown ; 
I only hear, instead of social strife, 

The voice of joy and blessing. 


An aged father, whom our image haunts, 
Starts at the wind amid the battlements, 
And trembling prays the Master of the storm 
To temper to the vessel's need the breeze. 
Labourer and servant with no master now 
Seek for our absent footsteps in the grass, 
My dogs beneath our window in the sun 
How] when they hear my name. 


I have sweet sisters fed at the same breast, 
Boughs from the trunk, the self-same wind should rock. 
Friends—and their soul is life blood unto mine, 
Who look within my eyes, and hear me think. 
And mine are hearts unknown—where lists the muse 
Mysterious friends, to whom my verses speak, 
The viewless echoes scattered o’er my path 
Bringing me back sweet music. 


The soul hath instincts nature knoweth not, 
Like to the instinct of those hardy birds. 
What makes them, seeking for some other food, 
Traverse with lonely wing the vast abyss ? 
What do they ask of morning's rosy clime,— 
Have they not moss and nests beneath our roofs, 
The fruits of earth all ripen’d by our sun, 

The corn-blades for their little ones ? 


And I—I have like them my daily bread, 
I have like them the river and the hill; 
My humble wishes have no greater thirst, 
And yet I go—and I return like them. 
Like them towards the aurora am I drawn— 
[have not touched it with my eye and hand, 
The earth of Cham—the early world where God 

First tried the human heart. 


I have not voyaged o’er the sea of sand, 
Tulled in the hammock of the desert ship: 
I have not quenched my restless thirst by night 
In Hebron’s well, beneath the three green palms. 
I have not spread my cloak beneath the tents— 
Slept in the dust to which God leveled Job ; 
Nor yet, while round the flying canvass plays, 


Dreamed Jacob’s visions. 


One page of the worl i's seven remains to read, 
I know not how the stars appear in heaven, 
What weight of nothingness is on the breath, 
How the heart beats in drawing nigh to God’s, 
I know not how, laid at some column’s base, 
The shadow of old time falls o’er the bard— 
What voice is in the grass—how mutters earth— 
How weeps the wandering breeze. 
I have not heard amid the cedars old 
The cries of nations gather and resound, 
Nor seen the eagles 
Prophetic at (t0d’s finger sink o’cr Tyre. 
I have not laid my head upon the soil 
Where proud Palmyra oniy has a name. 
I have not heard—beneath my lonely feet 
The empty state of Memnon. 


on high Lebanon, 


I have not heard—from out its deep abyss, 

Jordan lamenting, raise its mournful voice, 

Weeping with tears, and cries, sublime as those, 

Where Jeremiah startled its sad waves, 

I have not heard my soul within me sing 

In that deep cave—where he the bard of kings 

Felt in the night, the hymn with hand of flame 
Guide his1 ypt lingers o’er the harp. 

I have not walked o’er traces most divine 

In fields where Christ beneath the olive wept; 

Ihave not sought his tears amid the roots— 

Tears that the jealous angels cannot dry. 

I have not watched throughout long nights sublime, 

The garden where he sweat his bloody sweat, 

The echo of our griefs, and of our crime 
Resounding in one lonely heart. 


I have not bowed my forehead in the dust, 


Whereon the Saviour’s parting footstep prest ; 

I have not worn beneath my lips, the stone 

Embalmed with tears on him his mother closed. 

[ have not smote my bosom to its depths, 

| Where he, the future conquering by death, 

Flung open his great arms to clasp the world, 
And stooped to bless it. 


Therefore it is I part—and therefore fling 
A worthless rest of days upon the cast. 
What matters it, where winter winds o’erthrow 
The sterile tree, that flings beneath no shade ; 
The madman, say the crowd, themselves most mad ; 
All do not find their bread in every place. 
The poet traveller—his bread is thought: 
His heart doth live upon the works of God. 


Farewell, mine aged father—sisters dear ; 
Farewell, my house beneath the walnut tree ; 
Farewell, my brave steeds idle in the field ; 
Farewell, my faithful dog, lone by the hearth ; 
Your image troubles me—’tis as the shade 

Of my past happiness that woes my stay— 
Ah may it rise less doubtful and less dim, 

The hour that shall restore us! 


And thou—land—yielded to more winds and waves 
Than the frail vessel where my being floats ! 

Land! which doth hold the fortunes of the world, 
Farewell—thy shore escapes th’ uncertain sight. 

May light from heaven penetrate the cloud, 

Now covering temple, people, freedom, throne, 

And light again upon thy sacred strand, 

The Pharos of thy immortality. 


And thou! Marseilles, set at the gates of France, 
As to receive her guests within thy streams, 
Whose port amid these waters, bright with hope, 
An eagle’s nest spreads for the vessels’ wings, 
Where yet my hand clasps many a cherished hand, 
Where yet my step delays in lingering love, 

Take, as I leave my land, my latest vows, 

And my first welcome on return. 


15th June. 


We have been to visit our vessel, our house for so 
many months; it is divided into little cabins where there 
is room for a hammock and a trunk. The captain has 
had small windows made, in order to admit a little light 
and air into the cabins, and which we can open when 
the waves are not high, or when the vessel does not roll 
on her side. The great cabin is reserved for Madame de 
Lamartine, and Julia. The maid servants sleep in the 
captain’s little cabin, which he has had the goodness to 
give up tothem, As the season is fine, we shall take 
our meals upon deck under a tent at the foot of the 
inmainmast. The brig is loaded with provisions of all 
kinds necessary for a pilgrimage of two years in a coun- 
try destitute of resources. A well-selected library of 
500 volumes of history, poetry, and travels, is the hand- 
somest ornament of the best cabin. Our arms occupy 
the corners, and I have besides purchased an arsenal of 
muskets, pistols, and sabres, to arm us and our people. 
The Greek pirates infest the seas of the Archipelago ; 
but we are resolved to combat to the last, and yield only 
with the loss of life. I have two lives to defend more 
dear to me than my own. We have four pieces of can- 
non on deck, and the crew who knows the fate reserved 
by the Greeks for unfortunate sailors whom they make 
prisoners, are determined to die rather than surrender. 


17th June, 1832. 
I take with me three friends: the first, M. Amédeée de 
Parseval, is one of those men whom Providence has at- 
tached to our steps, when it foresees that we shall have 
need of a support which will not bend beneath either 
misfortune or danger. We have been united since our 
earliest years by an affection which at no period of our 
lives has been found too cool. My mother loved him asa 
son, and I have loved him as a brother. Whenever I 
was wounded by the shafts of fate, I found him at hand, 
or saw him hasten to divert a portion of them on his own 
head—the principal portion, the whole of the misfortune 
had that been possible. He has a heart which beats only 
for the happiness or the misery of others. When I was 


ing, and dying, he passed whole nights watching near 
my lamp of agony. When I lost some one that I adored, 
he always hastened the first to convey delicately the fatal 
news, and soothe my sorrow with the balm of friend. 
ship. On the death of my mother he reached me as soon 
as the fatal tidings, and took me two hundred leagues, 
even to the tomb where I sought in vain the last farewell 
she had addressed to me, but which I had notheard! At 
a later period but my misfortunes are not over, 
and I shall find his friendship, as long as there is despair 
to soothe in my heart or tears to mingle with mine. 

Two other worthy men, intelligent, well educated, and 
of superior minds, have also arrived to accompany us in 
this pilgrimage; one of them is M. de Capmas, a sub- 
prefect, checked in his career by the revolution of July, 
and who has preferred the precarious chances of a pain- 
ful and uncertain future to the preservation of his place: 
an oath would have been repugnant to his loyalty, from 
the very fact of its appearing interested. He is one of 
those men in whom every thing yields to the scruples of 
honour, and whose political sympathies have all the 
warmth and purity of high-mindedness, 

The other of our companions is a physician of Hond- 

schvote, M. de la Royére. I became acquainted with 
him at my sister's, at the time I meditated my departure. 
The purity of his soul, the naive and original grace of 
his mind, and the elevation of his political and religious 
sentiments, forcibly struck me. I wished to take him 
with me much more as a moral resource, than as a pre- 
caution for health, and I have since had reason to con- 
gratulate myself upon my choice. I attach much greater 
value to his disposition and mind than to his talents, 
though he has given good proof of the latter. We chat 
together much more on politics than on physic. His 
views and ideas on the present and the future state of 
France are enlarged, and not restrained within the limits 
of personal affection or dislike. He knows that Provi- 
dence is no respecter of persons in its great work, ard 
like me he views in human policy ideas and not names, 
His attention is directed to the end, without caring by 
whom or how it is attained. He entertains neither pre- 
judice nor suspicion, not even on his religious faith, 
which is sincere and fervent. 
Six servants, who had nearly all lived long with us or 
had been born under the paternal roof, compose our 
household. They are all delighted with the thoughts of 
the voyage, and take a personal interest in it. Each of 
them fancies that he is traveling for his own pleasure, 
and they gaily brave the fatigues and dangers which I 
have not concealed from them. 





In the Roads, at anchor off the little Gulf of Mon- 
tredon, 10th July, 1832. 

We are on board; the waves are now masters of our 
destiny ; I am no longer bound to the land of my fathers, 
but by ties of affection for the beings I leave behind, es- 
pecially for my father and my sisters. 

To explain to myself why, verging already on the close 
of my youth—on that period of life when man with- 
draws from the ideal world to enter into that of material 
interests, I have quitted a comfortable and peaceful ex- 
istence at Saint-Point, and all the innocent delights of 
the domestic circle surrounded by a beloved wife and a 
darling child—to explain to myself, I repeat it, why at 
present I venture on the vast sea, steering my course to 
shores unknown—I am obliged to go back to the source 
of all my thoughts, to seek there the causes of my sym- 
pathies and my taste for travelling, and find that the 
imagination had also its wants and its passions! I was 
born a poet, that is, with more or less intelligence of that 
beautiful language in which God speaks to all men, but 
to some more clearly than to others, through the medium 
of his works. 

When young, I had heard this Jogos of nature, this 
word, formed of images, and not of sounds, in the 
mountains, in the forests, in the lakes, on the borders of 
the abysses and the torrents of my country, and of the 
Alps. I had even translated into written language some 
of the accents which had moved me, and which in their 
turn moved other souls; but those accents no longer suf- 
ficed to me; I had exhausted the small portion of divine 
words which the land of Europe furnished to man; I 
thirsted to hear on other shores accents more sonorous 
and more brilliant. My imagination was enamoured of 





fifteen years since at Paris alone and ill, ruined, despair- 





the sea, the deserts, the mountains, the manners and the 
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traces of the Deity in the East. All my life the East our old disputes. Let us give place to the rising gene- 
had been the waking dream of my darksome days, in the | ration ; how I should have liked to commence life in its 
autumnal and winter fogs of my natal valley. My body, name, to mingle my voice with its voice at that tribune 
like my soul, is the child of the sun: it requires light, it which still resounds only with the past, without an echo 
requires that ray of life which the splendid orb darts, not }in the future ! The hour is at hand when the light of the 
from the shattered bosom of our western clouds, but pharos of reason and morality will pierce through our 
from the depths of that sky of purple which resembles | political tempests, and we shall frame the ever-social code 
the mouth of a furnace; those rays which are not merely which the world begins to foresee and to understand ; the 
a glimmer, but which descend burning hot, which, in}symbol of love and charity amongst men, the charity ol 
falling, calcine the white rocks and sparkling pinnacles |the gospel. I do not at least reproach myself with any 
of the mountains, and which tinge the ocean with scarlet | egotism in this respect. I would have sacrificed to this 
as if a fire were kindled in its waves! I felt a strong }duty even my travels—the dream of my imagination at 
wish to handle a little of that earth which was the land /the age of sixteen! May Heaven regenerate men, for 
of our first family, the land of prodigies; to see, to]our politics are a disgrace to us, and make angels weep. 
wander over thisyevangelical scene whereon was repre-| Destiny gives an hour inacentury to humanity to renew 
sented the great drama of divine wisdom struggling with Jitself; this hour is a revolution, and men abuse it by 
error and human perversity ; where moral truth suffered | tearing each other in pieces; they give to vengeance the 
martyrdom to fertilise with its blood a more perfect civi-|hour assigned by God for regeneration and advancement. 
lisation. Besides I was, and had almost always been, a 
Christian in heart and in imagination: my mother had 
made mesuch. Sometimes, indeed, in the less pure days} The revolution of July afflicted me deeply, because I 
of my early youth, I had ceased to be so; misfortune |loved the old and venerable race of the Bourbons; they 
and love, perfect love, which purifies all that it inflames ;|had possessed the love and the blood of my father, of my 
had driven me back at a later period into-this first asy-| grandfather, and of all my family ; and they should have 
lum of my thoughts, into those consolations demanded | had mine had they wished it. This revolution has not, 
alike by memory and hope, when the heart dies away ' however, soured me, because it has not astonished me ; 
within us; when all the émptiness of life appears, after|I saw it coming afar off; many months before the fatal 
a passion extinguished or a death which leaves us no-|day, the fall of the restored monarchy was foreseen by 
thing to love. This christianity of sentiment was be-|me in the names of the persons it had chosen to conduct 
come the sweet soother of my thoughts; I often asked |it. ‘These men were devoted and faithful, but they were 
myself, where is perfect, evident, uncontestable truth to of another century—of another train of ideas: while 
be found !—If it exists anywhere, it is in the heart, it}the ideas of the age marched in one direction, they 
is in the conscious evidence against which no reasoning |marched in another; the separation was consummated 
can prevail. But truth in the mind is never complete;|in the mind; it would not delay being so in the fact; it 
it is with God, and not with us; the human eye is too} was an aflair of days and hours. I have wept for this 
small to absorb a single ray of it; for usall truth is only | family which seemed condemned to the destiny and the 
relative; that which will be the most useful to man, will} blindness of GEdipus! I have particularly deplored the 
be also the most true. The doctrine the most fertile in| unnecessary divorce between the past and the future: 
divine virtues will therefore also be that which contains|the one might have been so useful to the other; liberty 


The same day stillat anchor. 


the greatest number of divine truths; for what is good |and the progress of social order would have borrowed so | 


is true. This was the sum of my religious logic ; my}much force from this adoption which the ancient royal 
philosophy ascended nohigher; it forbade me both doubt | houses, the old families and old virtues, would have made 
and the endless dialogues which reason holds with itself;}of them. It would have been so politic and so delightful 
it left me that religion of the heart which associates so[not to separate France into two camps, into two affec- 
well with all the infinite sentiments of the soul, which|tions; to march together hand in hand, the one eagerly 
resolves nothing, but which soothes all. pushing on, the other slackening the pace that they 
might not be disunited in the route. All this is but a 
dream ; but we must not lose time in useless regrets, we 
must act and proceed: it is the law of nature, it is the} 
law of God! I regret that what is called the royalist 
party, which contains so many talents, so much influ- 


10th July, seven p.m. 
. vi 


I said to myself, “ How my mother would have been 
pleased with this pilgrimage if not of the Christian, at 
least of the man and the poet! her mind was so ardent, 


| 
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ceptibly diminishing in the distance, and by the bound- 
| less sea which was to become for so long a period our 
only country. Marseilles! France! I am not worthy 
lof you; you deserved to contemplate a true poet, one of 
those men who create a new world, and a new epoch in 
the poetical associations of the human race; but, I feel 
t profoundly, 1am merely one of those men without a 
niche in the temple of fame, belonging to a transitory 
and fading epoch, whose sighs have found an echo, be- 
cause the echo is more poetical than the poet. Yet by 
my desires I belonged to another time. I had often felt 
in me another man; horizons immense, infinite, luminous 
with poetry philosophical, epic, religious, unfolded them- 
selves before me; but, punishment of a youth insensate 


and lost, these horizons as speedily closed. I felt them 


too vast for my physical powers: I shut my eyes, not to 
| be tempted to precipitate myself thitherward! Farewell, 
then, to these dreams of genius, of intellectual voluptu- 
jousness; it is too late. I shall perhaps sketch some 
iscenes, I shall murmur a few cantos, and all will be said 
—I leave the inspiration to others, and I see with plea- 
sure others come. Nature was never more fertile in 
promises of genius than at the present moment. What 
jmen shall we see in twenty years, if all become men ! 

| Yetif God would grant my prayer, this is all that I 
would ask of Him :—power to write a poem according 
jto my heart and his own—a visible living image, ani- 
|mated and coloured with his visible and invisible crea- 
ition. This is the inheritance I would leave to this world 
lof darkness, doubt, and sorrow!—an aliment which 
}should nourish it, which should regenerate it for a cen- 
tury. Oh, why cannot I supply this, at least to myself 
—happy even though no one else should listen to a sin- 


gle verse ! 


The same day, at three o’cloc k, at sea. 


The easterly wind disputes our path ; it blows stronger, 


the sea rises and whitens; the captain declares we must 
{steer back again to the coast, and cast anchor in a bay at 
two hours’ sail from Marseilles. We are there. The 
waves cradle us gently; the sea speaks, as the sailors 
express it. We hear, approaching from a distance, a 
murmur, like that of the hum of men in a great city; 
this threatening murmur of the sea, the first we hear, 
resounds with solemnity in the ear, and in the bosom of 
those who are going to speak to it so near, and for so 
long a time. 

On our left we perceive the islands of Pomegue, and 
the castle of If, an old fort, with its round gray towers, 
which crown a naked slaty rock. Before us, on the high 
coast, intersected with white rocks, are numerous coun- 


and so readily, and so completely imbibed the impression : ; 
“ ge ’ ence, and so many virtues, resolved to°make a halt at the |}try houses, whose gardens, surrounded by walls, only 
of places and things. How her soul would have been A : aS pei rag Sie , ‘ioe : " 
: : 4 P question of July. It was not compromised in this affair: | suffer the tops of the shrubs and the green arches of the 
exalted before this solitary and sacred theatre of the Pas ae Saas : 
: —an affair of the palace, of intrigue and cabal, in which | vine to be seen. About a mile inland, on an isolated 


great drama of the gospel, of that complete drama in 
which divinity and humanity each played its part—the 
one crucifying, the other crucified. This journey of the 
son whom she loved so much, will make her smile even 
in the abode of blessedness, where I behold her. She 
will watch over us—she will place herself, like a second 
providence, between us and the tempests, between us 
and the simoom, between us and the Arab of the desert : 
she will protect from all dangers her daughter of adop- 
tion and her granddaughter, that visible angel of our 
destiny which we take with us every where. She loved 
her so much! she reposed her looks with such an inef- 
fable tenderness, with such a penetrating solicitude on 
the charming face of this child, the last, and the brightest 
hope of her numerous generations! and if there be any | 
imprudence in this enterprise which we so often medi- 11 July, 1832, under sail. | 
tated together, she will procure my pardon above in 


rm. *. ee oe . : 1 - 
— ; ; é $s mo wr: yas cr a co 
favour of the motives—which are love, poetry, and reli-| . Phi Levante a0 half past mts we: got eeaulibied igh. 
gion.” - Some friends of recent acquaintance had risen before 


the majority of the royalists had no share. It is always 
allowable, always honourable to take part in the misfor- 
tunes of another; but we must not gratuitously take | 


upon ourselves the onus of a fault we have not commit- 
ted. Let us leave to their proper claimants faults of 
coups d'etat and a retrograde direction ; pity and weep 
for the august victims of a fatal error, but withhold no 
honourable sympathy from them; repress not distant but 
legitimate hopes ; and for the rest re-enter the ranks of | 
the citizens, think, speak, act, and combat with the family | 
of the nation. 
But let us quit the subject ; we shall see France again | 
ina couple of years; may God protect it, and all the 


cherished beings we leave there ! 








sun-rise to accompany us a few miles out to sea, and de- 
Same day. lay their farewells to the latest moment. Our brig glided 
. Politics have assailed us even here. It is delightful to | over the smooth expanse, limpid and blue as the water 
view France in its approaching destinies; a generation | of a spring in the shade of the hollow of a rock: the 
Is growing up which will, in virtue of its age, be en- yards, those long arms of the vessel bearing the sails, 
tirely detached from our hatred and our recriminations| scarcely moved to one side or the other. A young man 
of forty years. To this generation it matters little |of Marseilles (M. Autran) recited to uS some admirable | 
whether a person has belonged to such or such hateful] verses, in which he sought to propitiate in our favour the | 
denomination of our old parties; it has nothing to do} winds and waves. We were affected by this separati mn | 








barren mountain, rise the fort and the chapel of Votre 
Dame de la Garde, a pilgrimage of the Provencal sail- 
ors before their departure, and on their return from their 


voyages. This morning, unknown to us, at the very 


hour when the wind filled our sails, a woman of Mar- 
seilles went there before day-break with her children, to 
pray for us on the summit of this mountain, from whence 
her friendly eye saw, without doubt, our vessel like a 
white point in the sea, 

What a world is the world of prayer !—what an in. 
visible but all-powerful tie is that of beings mutually 
known or unknown, praying together or separately for 
each other! It has always seemed to me that prayer, 
that instinct so true of our powerless nature, was the 
only real force, or at least the greatest force of man! 


Man cannot conceive its effects,—but what does he con- 
ceive? The want which drives man to breathe proves 
alone to him that air is nece ssary to his life! The in. 
stinct of prayer proves also to the soul the eflicacy of 
prayer; let us pray then! And, thou, O God, who hast 
inspired this marvellous communication with thyself, 
with beings and with worlds invisible, thou, O God, 
hear us favourably ! 
! 


let thy benignity surpass our de- 


sires. 


Same day, ¢ rat night. 


A splendid moon seems suspended in the midst of the 


with quarrels; it has no prejudices to conquer, no ven-| from the land ; by those thoughts which reverted to the| rigging of two men-of-war brigs, lying not far off, be- 
geance to assuage ; it presents itself pure and full of en-|shore, which traversed Provence, and which reached|tween our anchorage and the black mountains of the 


thusistic ur at the entrance of a new career ; but we |even tomy home and my friends; by the verses we had | 
havin et thrown off our hatreds, our passions, and just heard; by the beautiful shade of Marseilles, per- | 
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Var; every cord of the rigging of these vessels seems 
lelineated upon the blue and purple sky of night, like 
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the fibres of a gigantic skeleton seen at a distance by the| has its similitude in a visible object which repeats it like 


} 


pale and motionless glare of the lamps otf Westiminster,} an echo, reflects it as in a mirror, and renders it percep- 


or St. Denis. In the morning these skeletons will return 


to life, extend 


birds of the ocean, to repose near some distant 


We hear from the deck on which we stand the shrill and! genitus—creation is but thought under a thousand forms | 


cadenced whistle of the b 


their folded wings, like us, and fly like the 


shere. 


atswain, the beating of the} 


ltible in two ways—to the senses by the image, to the 


mind by the thoughts: it is the infinite poetry of double 
creation! Men eall it combination:combination is 


—to combine is the art and instinct of discovering words 


drum, the voice of the officer of the watch: the colours} in this divine language of universal analogy which God 


glide from the mast, the boats are hoisted in. All be- 


comes silent on board their vessels as in ours, 

Formerly man did not go to sleep on this deep and 
perfidious bed of the ocean without raising his soul and 
his voice to God, without rendering glory to his sublime 
Creator, amidst all these stars, and waves, and summits 
of mountains—ainidst all the charms, and all the perils 
of night. 
ship! Since the 


Evening prayers were always said on beard 


revolution of July, this Is no longer 


the case. Prayer is dead on the lips of this old liberal- 
ism of the {8th century, which had in itself nothing of 
life but its cold hatred of the soul’s enthusiasm. This 
children of Adam have 
transmitted down to us with their joys and their sorrows 


lays of dispute 


sacred breath of man, which the 


has been extinguished in France in our « 
and pride; we have mixed up God with our quarrels. 
The shadow of the Deity is terrible to some men. These 
insects, just burst into life, to perish to-morrow, and 
whose barren dust the wind may in a few days sweep 
away, scattering their whitened bones on some desert 
shore, fear to confess, by word or sign, that infinite Being 
whom the heavens and the seas contess. ‘l'hey affect to 
disdain to name Him who did not disdain to ereate them, 
—and why ?—Because these men wear a uniforin, can 
number of calculations, and call them- 
selves Frenchmen of the 19th century! Happily the 
19th century passes away, and I see a better approach. 


make a certain 


ing, an age truly religious, in which, if men do not con- 


fess God in the same language or in the same creed, 
they will confess lim at least in every creed and in every 


language. 


The same night. 


ked for an hour on deck alone, musing on 


have murmured in 


I have wal 
these sad or consoling reflections ; I 
my heart and muttered with my lips all the prayers which 
my mother taught me when I was a child: the 


the fragments of psalms which I have heard her so often 


verses, 


in the evening in 
garden of Milly; they all came into 
lol 


breathe in a low voice when walking 
the alleys of the 


my memory, and [ felt a profound and internal 





at scattering them in my turn to the winds and waves, 
to that ear always open, to which the slightest murmur 
of the heart or the lips is never lost !—The prayer we 
have heard uttered by one we loved and whom we have 
seen depart this life is doubly sacred, Who is there 
amongst us who would not prefer the few words that his 
mother had taught him, to the most beautiful hymns 
that he could compose himself! This 18 €he cause why, 
whatever may be the religion that our reason may ap- 
prove, the Christian prayer will always be the prayer of 
the human voice. Thus have T prayed in evening, and 
at sea, for the woman who despised every danger to unite 
her fate with mine, and for the beautiful infant, playing 
at the time on deck with the goat which I had procured 
to supply her with milk, and with the handsome grey- 
hound which licked her lily hands and nibbled her long 
flaxen hair. 


12th» mornine—under sail, 
During the night, the wind changed and blew fresh. 
T heard, from my cabin in the middle deck, the voices 
songs of the sailors over my head who 
were heaving the anchor. We set sail—I fell asleep— 
when I awoke and opened the port-hole to look at the 
coast of France, [ could see nothing but the wide, waste 
sea, and on its slightly agitated surface two. sails, two 
lofty sails, rising like pyramids of the desert in the dis- 


and plaintive 


tance, seemingly without horizon. 

The waves gently caressed the thick, round sides of 
our brig, and bubbled gracefully under my narrow win- 
dow, to which the foam sometimes rose in light, white 
garlands. It was the varied, confused and unequal noise 
of the twittering of the swaliows on a mountain when 
the sun rises upon a field of wheat. There are harmo- 
nies between all the elements, as there is a general one 
between material and intellectual nature. Each idea 


delight! 





alone thoroughly understands, but of which he permits 
certain inen to discover a portion, ‘This is the reason 
why, in the early ages, the prophet, or sacred poet, and 
the poet, or prophet profane, were every where regarded 


as divine beings. ‘They are, at the present day, looked 


on as madmen, or, ut least, as useless beings—that is 


logic! If, indeed, you count as all, the material and 


palpable world—that part of nature which resolves itself 


into figure, extension, money, or physical pleasures— 


you will do well to despise those men who may preserve 
the worship of pure morality, the idea of God, and that 
language of images, the mysterious relation between the 
What, you may ask, does this 
prove? God and immortality! and are they 


nothing in your eyes? 


invisible and the visible ! 


language 


13th July, at anchor in the little gulf of Ciotat. 

The favourable wind which rose for a moment, soon 
died away in our sails; they fell against the masts, which 
oscillated from the motion of the gentlest waves—a beau- 
uful image of those persons who want firmness of pur- 
pose, that wind of the human mind—uncertain charae- 
ters which fatigue those who possess them! ‘These 
characters are more exhausting throuth their weakness, 
than the courageous efforts that a rigorous will imprints 
on men of energy and action, ‘Thus the vessel, also, on 
a calm sea receives more injury than under the impulse 
of a tresh wind which impels it onward and supports it 
upon the foam of the waves. 

Whether it was from chance, or the secret mancwuvres 
of the officers, we were forced by the wind to enter at 
three o’clock the pleasant little gulf of Ciotat, a small 
town on the coast of Provence, where our captain and 
nearly all our sailors have their houses, their wives, and 
their children. Sheltered under a little mole which de- 
taches itself from a graceful hill entirely covered with 
vines, fig and olive trees—a friendly hand held out by 
the coast to the sailor—we let go ouranchor. ‘The water 
is without a ripple, and so transparent, that at the depth 
of twenty feet, we could see pebbles and shells, marine 
plants gently wavering, and thousands of little fishes of 
varied hues disporting in the placid element—treasures 
of the bosom of the sea, as rich and inexhaustible as the 
earth in vegetation and inhabitants. Life is every where, 
like intelligence: all nature is animated, all nature feels 
and thinks! He who does not perceive this, has never 
reflected on the inexhaustible fecundity of the creating 
thought. It could not, ought not to pause: infinity is 
peopled, and wherever life is, sentiment exists. Thought 
has its inequalities no doubt, but there is a vacuum no 
where. Would you have a physical demonstration of 
the fact? Look at that drop of water through a solar 
microscope, you will perceive gravitating therein thou- 
sands of worlds! worlds in the tear of an insect; and 
if you succeeded in decomposing each of these thousands 
of worlds, millions of other universes would still be found 
in them! If from these worlds without number and 
infinitely small, you rise at once to the innumerable 
great globes of the celestial vault; if you plunge into 
the Milky-Way, an incalculable dust of suns, of which 
each governs a system of globes greater than the earth 
and the moon—the mind becomes crushed beneath the 
weight of calculations; but the soul can support these, 
ind is proud in having its own place in the stupendous 
whole, of having the power to comprehend it, and the 
feeling to bless and adore its Author! Oh my God! 
what a worthy prayer does nature suggest to him who 
seeks thee therein, who discovers thee there under every 
form, and who comprehends a few syllables of its lan- 
guage, mute, but saying every thing. 

Gulf of Ciotat, 14th, evening. 

The wind has died away, and nothing announces its 


return. Nota fold on the surface of the gulf; the sea 
is so smooth that we can distinguish here and there the 


impression of the transparent pinions of the winged 


present. Behold to what a degree of calmness and mild. 
ness this element can descend, which raises three-decked 
vessels without any regard to their burthen, which tears 
up leagues of coast, wears away the hills, and splits the 
rocks; breaking down mountains beneath the shock of 
its roaring waves! Nothing is so gentle as that which 
is powerful. 

We landed at the request of the captain, who wished 
to present his wife to us, and show us his house. he 
town resembles one of those pretty towns of the king. 
dom of Naples on the coast of Gaeta. Every thing is 
smiling, gay, and serene. Existence is a continual fes. 
tival in the climates of the south. Happy the man who 
is born and dies in such a scene—happy above all is he 
who has his house, the house of his fathers, on the bor- 
der of this sea, each wave of which is a spark casting 
its light and brilliancy on the earth. The mountains 
excepted, which borrow the light of their summits, and 
of their horizons, from the snows that cover them, and 
the heavens they pierce, no site in the interior of the 
country, rendered however smiling and gracefully, its 
hills, its trees, and rivers, can compare in beauty with 
those sites which are bathed by the Mediterranean. The 
sea is to the scenes of nature what the eye is to a fine 
countenance: it illuminates them, it imparts to them 
that radiant physiognomy, which makes thein live, speak, 
enchant, and fascinate the atféntion of those who con- 
template them. 


The same day. 

It is night, that is to say, what is called night in these 
climates. How many days have given less light on the 
velvet hills of Richmond !—in the fogs of the Thames, 
the Scine, the Saone, or the lake of Geneva! The full 
moon rose in the firmament, and left in shade our black 
brig, which reposed motionless at some distance from tne 
quay. The moon, in advancing, left behind her, as it 
were, a train of red sand, with which she seemed to have 
sown one-half of the heavens; the remainder is blue, and 
whitens at her approach. On the horizon of about two 
miles, between two little islands, of which the one has 
high downs as yellow as the Coliseum at Rome, and the 
other is tinted like the flowers of the lilac, we perceive 
on the sea the mirage of a large city; the delusion is 
complete: we see shining domes, palaces with brilliant 
facades, and long quays imbued with a mild and serene 
light; to the right and left waves whiten and seem to 
envelope it. One might imagine it to be Venice or Mal- 
ta, slumbering amidst the waves. But it is neither isle 
nor town; it is the reflection of the moon at the point 
where her disk falls vertically on the sea; nearer to us, 
this reflection extends and prolongs itself, and rolls, a 
river of gold and silver, between two banks of azure. 
On our left, the gulf is bounded as far as to an elevated 
cape, by a long dark chain of hills of various heights. 
On the right is a narrow closed valley, where a beautiful 
fountain flows under the shade of a few trees. Behind 
is a higher hill, waved to the top with olive trees, which 
the night renders to appearance black. From the sum- 
mit of this hill to the sea, gray towers and white cottages 
here and there pierce the monotonous obscurity of the 
olive trees, and attract the eye and the mind to the dwell- 
ings of man. At a greater distance, and at the extremi- 
ty of the gulf, three enormous rocks rise without bases 
from the sea, of singular forms, round like pebbles, pol- 
ished by the wave and the tempest. These pebbles axe 
mountains, the gigantic sport of a primitive ocean, of 
which our seas offer, doubtles8, but a feeble image. 


15th July. 


We have visited the house of the captain of our brig: 
a pretty, modest, yet ornamental building. We were 
received by his young wife, suffering and sad at the pre- 
cipitate departure of her husband. I offered to take her 
on board, to accompany us during the voyage, which 
would be longer than the ordinary voyages of merchant 
ships. Her health prevented it. She was going to re- 
main alone, without children, and ill, to count long days, 
long years perhaps, of absence from her husband. Her 


mild and intelligent countenance was imprinted with the 
melancholy of the future, and the solitude of the heart. 
The house resembled a Flemish house; the walls were 





tribes which float on this mirror, and alone tarnish it at 


covered with pictures of the different ves that the 

captain had commanded. He took us a li tance to 

see another house that he was building, altho ng; 
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s an asylum when he retires from the winds and waves. {form dns garl ats of flowers + whic he we find so often 
t was glad to see the rural habitation in which this man/ undulated on the sides of the rocks of Savoy, at heights | 
already meditated to seek repose and happiness in his, whereat no mortal can scent their 
old age. I have always loved to know the home and the | erect, black and repulsive to the eye, these are only use- 
domestic circumstances of those with whom I have had/ ful to defend from the bleak sea-air the hills of vines and 
any thing todo in the world. It is a part of themselves | olive trees which vegetate under their shelter—images of 
—it is a second external physiognomy, which gives the} men who govern an epoch or a nation, exposing them- 
key to their disposition and their destiny. | se ‘Ives to all the injuries of time and tempests, in order 

Most of our sailors belong also to these villages, and} to protect the more feeble and the more happy. At the 
seem kind-hearted men, devour, yet gay, laborious,} farther end of this cave the sea widens a little, in a wind- 
managing the wind, the tempest, and the waves with! ing direction, and becoming clearer as it is more open to 
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| the two fine sheep in the suspended long boat; these 
sides of the 
boat, and seeing only the white foam of the ocean, bleat 


poor animals raise their heads above the 


lafter the rocks and the arid moss of their mountains. 

| At the extremity of the the horizon of this 

floating world, is the sharp prow preceded by the bow- 

| sprit inclined over the sea, and projecting like the form 
The undulations of the sea, almost 


vesse l, 


}of a sea monster. 
insensible at midship, produce at the prow very consider- 


able oscillations ; sometimes seeming to direct the course 
| the f 


of the vessel towards some star in mament, some- 


the same regularity wherewith the husbandmen of § Saint-| the sky, terminates in a beautiful sheet of still water, on | times to plunge it in some deep valley bn the veean ; for 
Pont manage the harrow or the plongh. They, in fact,!a bed of little broken violet shells, which entirely cover| the sea scems to rise and fall without ceasing when one 
the surface of the bottom. If you land from the boat|is either at the stem, or stern of a vessel, which by its 


plough the sea, beguiling their toil with songs—as do} 
our countrymen, whilst indenting, beneath the rays of 
the morning sun, deep furrows upon the sides of their! 


hills 


|which has conveyed you thus far, you will find on the 
left, in the hollow of a ravine, a spring of pure soft 
water; and then, turning to the right, a goat’s path, 
stony, steep, and rough, sheltered by wild fig trees and 
Neapolitan medlars, which extend from the cultivated 
lands to this solitude of the waves. Few in my 
travels ever struck me so forcibly. Itis a perfect blend- 
ing of grace and force which forms accomplished beauty 
in the harmony of the elements, as in that of the ani- 
mated thinking being. It is a mysterious hymen of the 
land and sea, surprised, if I may so express it, in their 
most intimate and veiled union. It is an image of 
and almost by the 


16th July. 


I awoke early, and heard, on the motionless deck, the | 
voices of the sailors, the crowing of the cock, and the, 
bleating of the goat and the sheep. The voices of some | 
women and children completed the illusion. I could| 
have fancied myself in bed, in the wooden chamber of a} 
peasant’s cabin, on the borders of the lake of Zurich, or} 
Soleure. Iarose. It was the children of some of the! 
sailors, whom their wives had brought to seethem. The 


sites 


calm| 
of the} 


inaccessible solitude, side 


|mass, and its length, multiplies the effect of these undu- 
lating waves. 
We, separated by the mainmast from this scene of 
| maritime habits, either seated on a bench of the quarter- 
leck, or walking with the officers, look at the sun de- 
lscending, and the waves ascending. 
In the midst of all these masculine, severe, or pensive 
| countenances, is a child with its long hair flowing, in its 
| white frock, with a beautiful happy and gay, 
ja sailor’s straw hat tied under its chin—playing with the 
|captain’s white cat, or with some sea pigeons caught the 
night before and placed in a cage under the carriage of 
the cannon, and to which it distributes crumbs of bread 


( 





rosy face, 


fathers seated them on the cannon, held them on the rails! stormy and tumultuous theatre of the tempests. It is|—a portion of its food. 
of the ship's side, recked them in the hammock, or laid) one of the numerous chef-d’@uvres of creation, which In the mean time the captain, his chronometer in his 
them down in the long boat, with that tenderness in the God has spread every where to show the beauty of con-| hand, and silently watching in the west the precise mo- 


accent and those tears in the eyes which showed feelings | 
as tender as those of mothers or nurses. Brave men,| 


trast, but which it pleases him generally to conceal on 
unattainable summits of the steepest mountains, in the 
with hearts of iron in the moment of danger, but with! bottoms of ravines we cannot reach, and on t 
hearts of women for what they love: rough or gentle,| shores of the ocean—like the jewels of nature, which 
like the element they navigated! Whether he be a! she rarely discovers, save to plain and simple men, shep- 
shepherd or a sailor, the man who has a family has a/ herds, fishermen, travellers, and poets—to the pious con- 
heart kneaded with humane and honourable sentiments. | templation of the recluse. 


the wilde 





a 
jall the sports terminated. 
| 


ment when half the refracted disk of the sun seems to 
touch the waves and flash on them; an instant previous 
to its being entirely submerged, raises his voice and says 
‘— All conversation now ceased, 

The satlers threw the remains 
of their lighted cigars into the sea, and taking off their 
red Greek caps, held them in their hands and knelt be- 


men,to pravers 





The spirit of family is the second soul of humanity. tween .the masts: the youngest of them opened the 
Modern legislators have too much forgotten this: they 14th July, 1832. | prayer-book and chanted the .dve, Stella Maria, and the 
only think of nations and individuals: they omit the] At ten, a breeze from the west arose. At three we | litanies, in a tender, grave, and plaintive accent, which 
family, unique source of a pure and healthy population, | weighed anchor, and had soon only the heavens and the | se d to have been inspired, in the midst of the sea, 
the sanctuary of traditions and manners in which all the | waves for our horizon with a shining sea—the motion of, by that melancholy natural at the last hours of day, at 
social yirtues acquire fresh vigour. Legislation, even| the brig, gentle and cadenced—the murmur of the waves,} which recollections of land and of the paternal hearth 
since the introduction of Christianity, has been barbarous! as regular as the respiration in the human bosom. This ascend from the heart, into the minds of these unsophis- 
in this respect ;—it repulses man from the spirit of fami-| regular alternation of the waves, and of the wind in the) ticated men. Darkness was about to cover the waves 











ly, instead of encouraging it in him! It interdicts to} sails, is found in all the movements, in all the sounds of} and until morning to veil in its dangerous obscurity, the 
one half of mankind, wife, child, the possession of a! nature: does she not then also breathe? Yes, undoubt-| course of the navigators, and the lives of so many beings 
home or a field. It owes these blessings to all as soon | edly she breathes, she lives, she thinks, she suffers and} who had only Providence for their pharos; for their 
as they arrive at manhood. It ought only to have inter-} enjoys, she feels, she adores her divine Author. Te did | safeguard His invisible hand supporting them upon the 
dicted them to culprits, A family is society in minia-! not create death. Life is the sign of all his works. waves. If prayer was not instinctive to man, it is here 
ture, but it is that society in which the laws are natural, | Ithat it would have been invented by beings left alone 
because they are sentiments. ‘To interdict a man from} 15th July, 1832. 2 sea, 8 P.M. | with their thoughts and their we iknesses in the presence 
the possession of family comforts should have been the| We have seen, descending below the horizon, the last | of the % of the heavens, in the immensity of which 
greatest reprobation, the last punishment of the law. It} summits of the gray mountains on the coasts of France! the sight is lost—and of the abyss of the sea from which 
should have been the only pain of death inflicted by a! and Italy; then, the blue sombre line itself, limiting the| they are only separated by a fragile plank, the ocean 
humane and Christian legislation. The punishment of sight, has vanished. All things worthy notice have | roaring m¢ anwhile, whistling, and howling like the voices 


death ought to have been effaced centuries ago. leradually di appeared, as to an unfortunate being who} ofa thousand wild beasts ; the blasts of wind making al? 
: 7 has successively lost all the objects of bis affections and| the cordage yield harsh sound, and the approach of 

—July. Still at anchor, from contrary winds. his habits, and who secks in vain some thing whereon | nicht increasing eve rv peril, and multiplying every terror, 
Ata mile to the west, on the coast, the mountains are the heart may repose. —But prayer was not invented: it was born with the 
broken, as if by the blows of a hammer; enormous frag-| The sky becomes, for awhile, the grand and only | first sigh, with the first joy, the first sorrow of the human 
ments have fallen here and there at their feet, or in the| scene of contemplation ; from whence the eye falls on}heart; or rather, man was born to pray ; to glorify God, 













blue and green waves which bathe them. The sea is! this imperceptible point lost in space—on the small ves-| or to implore Him, was his only mission here below; alt 
continually effecting this. These fragments of moun-}sel which has become the entire universe to those whom|clse perishes before him, or with him; but the cry of 
tains, for they are too large to be called rocks, are heaped! it conveys. lelory, of admiration or of love which he raises towards 
ongeach other in the wildest confusion, forming caverns, | The mate is at the helm; his masculine and tranquil | the “Creator, does not perish on his passing from the 
vaults, sonorous grottos, and intricate passages, known| countenance, his firm and vigilant glance, now fixed on| earth :—it re-ascends, it resounds from age to age in the 
only to the fishermen’s children. One of the caverns,| the binnacle to observe the compass, now on the prow to| car of the Almighty like the echo of his own voice, like 
which penetrated under the arch of a natural bridge, is| discover through the cordages of the foreimast, his course | the reflection of his own magnificence. It is the only 
covered, with an immense block of granite, gives access| through the waves: his right arm posed on the helm, | thing in man which is wh lly divine, and which he can 
to the sea, and afterwards opens into a narrow obscure! by a movement impressing his will on the vast mass of|exhale with joy and pride, for this pride is a homage to 


valley, which the ocean entirely fills with its smooth and 
limpid waters, like the firmament on a fine evening. 


is a small cove known to the fishermen, where, while the | 


Waves roar without and lash its sides, the smallest boats 
are sheltered in safety ; there is onlygperceived in it a 
little bubbling, like that of a spring Jalling on a sheet of 
water, The sea preserves in it th beautiful yellow- 
gteen and those changing hues which"oug painters strive 
so much to imitate, but never exactly can. 

On each side of this marine valley, a wall of rocks, 
almost perpendicular, extends as far as the eye can reach : 
they are of a dark and uniform colour, like that of the 
scoriadfom.a blast furnace. Neither plant nor moss can 


It! 


i 








find a crack to suspend itself from or take root in, to 


the vessel ; every thing displaying in him the importance 
of his trust—namely, the destiny of the vessel, and the 
lives of thirty persons afloat in her. 

On the foredeck the sailors are in groups, seated, stand- 
ing, or lying on planks of shining fir, or on cables rolled 
in large spirals : some are mending the old sails, as young 
girls embroider their wedding veils or the curtains of the 
nuptial bed ; others leaning over the balustrades looking 
at, though scarce seeing, the foaming waves—as we look 
mechanically on a road—and casting toe the wind with 
indifference, the smoke of their pipes 
party is giving the hens water in the 


of red clay ; one 
long troughs, an- 


}him to whom alone homage is due—the Infinite Being, 
| While these and similar thoughts were silently revolv- 
ing in the minds of each of us, Julia uttered a cry from 
the eastern side of the vessel; a fire at sea!—a ship in 
|flames! We rushed to see this distant spectacle on the 
| billows: a large mass of fire floated in the east at the ex. 
jtremity of the horizon; then gradually elevating and 
enlarging itself, in a few minutes we discovered that it 
was the full moon, inflamed by the vapour of the west 
wind, and rising slowly from the waters, like a mass of 
red-hot iron drawn by the workman from the forge, and 
On the 


which he suspends over water to extinguish it. 


other oers hay to the goat with one hand and takes hold] opposite side of the heavens, the disk of the setting sun 
of its horns with the other; while some are playing with jleft in the west a train of light like a bank of golden 
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sand on the coast of some unknown shore. Our atten- | land wind; we succeeded, got out of the gulf by the 
tion was divided between these two magnificent and ce-|same means that we entered it, and stood out to sea while 
Jestial spectacles. By degrees the light of this double | it was running mountains high. ‘The fatigue of the 
crepuscule was extinguished, and thousands of stars night and the day made us ardently wish to get into shelter 
started into being over our heads, as if to trace the course | before a second night came on, which every thing pre- 
of our masts which quivered restlessly beneath them. |saged would be still more stormy. The captain decided 
The first watch of the night was ordered, every thing|on braving every danger, even the breaking of the masts, 
was removed from the deck which could impede the navi-|to find anchorage on the coast of Sardinia. Ata few 
gation of the vessel, and the sailors came, one after the|leagues distance the gulf of Palma promised us this. 
other, to say to the captain, God be with us ! We combated, to enter it, the same fury of the winds 
I continued to walk some time in silence on the deck, | which drove us from the gulf of St. Pierre. After strug- 
and then went below to thank God in my heart, for} gling for two hours we succeeded, and entered, like a sea- 
having permitted me to see this hitherto unknown face j bird stooping on its wing, the beautiful gulf of Palma. 
of nature. My God, my God! to behold thy works in|'The tempest has not ceased ; we hear the incessant roar- 
all their phases, to adinire thy magnificence on the moun- |ing of the high sea at three leagues beyond us; the wind 
tains and in the seas, to adore and bless thy name, which {continues to whistle in the cordage; but in this basin, 
no letters can contain! all life is here! Then turn the | surrounded by high mountains, it can only cause small 
page, and enable us to read in another world the endless| puffs of foam, which water and cool the deck, and at 
wonders of the book of thy grandeur and thy goodness ! |length we cast anchor at three cables’ length from the 
Sardinian coast, in smooth water rising over marine 
plants, and with scarce a ripple on its surface. What a 
We had, during the whole of the night, a favourable | delicious impression is that of the navigator who has es- 
but a heavy sea. In the evening the wind freshened, |caped from the tempest by his own exertions when he 
the waves formed and began to roll heavily against the hears the anchor fall which attaches him to a hospitable 
sides of the brig ; the bright moon prolonged torrents of} coast! 
a white and wavy light in large liquid valleys hollowed] As soon as the anchor had taken hold, the gloomy 
between the great waves. These floating beams of the | countenances of the sailors brighten up; it is easy to see 
moon resemble currents of running water, and cascades | that their minds are in repose. They go below deck to 
of snow water, in the bed of the green valleys of the Jura! change their wet clothes, ad coming up dressed in their 
and of Switzerland. ‘The ship descends and ascends | Sunday attire, resume all the peaceful occupations of a 
heavily each of these deep ravines, For the first time, |life-on shore. Idle, gay, chatty, they sit down, with their 
timbers of the vessel)arms crossed on the side rails, where they tranquilly 
smoke their pipes, looking with indifference on the land- 
scape, and the houses on the shore. 


16th July, 1832—at sea. 





during the voyage, we heard the 
creak under the strokes of each billow, making a noise | 
to which we can compare nothing save the last groans | 
of an ox felled to the earth, and stretched on its side in | Z , 
the convulsions of agony. ‘This noise, mixed in the ith July, 1832. 

night with the roaring of a hundred thousand waves, the At anchor in these peaceful roads after a night of de- 
gigantic bounds of the vessel, the crackling of the masts, | licious sleep we breakfasted on deck, under the shelter of 
the whistling of the land breezes, the spray of the foam |a sail, which served us for atent. The sun burns, and the 
which is thrown upon and hisses on the deck, the heavy | picturesque coast of Sardinia extends itself before us. A 
and hasty steps of the sailors aft while reefing the sails, | boat, armed with two pieces of cannon, leaves the isle of 
to the laconic and strenuous order of the officer of the |St. Antioch at the distance of two leagues, and seems to 
watch,—all this forms a mass of significant and terrible | approach ; we soon distinguish it more clearly ; it is filled 
sounds, which shake more deeply the very heart of man | with sailors and soldiers, and is shortly within hailing dis- 
than the roar of cannon on the field of battle. These {tance. It hails us, and orders us to go on shore ; we de- 
are scenes at which we must have been present to be ac-| liberate, and I decide on accompanying the captain of the 
quainted with the painful part of a sailor’s life, and to| brig. Having armed ourselves with several guns and 
measure our own moral and physical sensibility. |pistols, to resist, if they attempted by force to detain us, 

The whole night passed thus without sleep, At break | we depart in the small boat. 

of day the wind fell a little, the sea was no longer covered} Arrived near the little Sardinian bark which preceded 
with foam, and every thing presaged fine weather. We]us, we land on the shore at the bottom of the gulf. 
perceived through the coloured fog of the horizon the;'This shore borders an uncultivated, marshy plain, ex- 
fone and high chains of the mountains of Sardinia. The | hibiting white sand, high thistles, a few tufts of aloes, 
captain promised a calm sea, as smooth as a lake, be-|and here and there a few bushes of a shrub with a pale 
tween this island and Sicily. We sailed eight knots an | gray bark and leaves resembling those of the cedar ; a great 
h quarter of an hour the bright coasts, to-/mumber of wild horses feeding at liberty on the heath, 


hour; at eacl 
wards which the wind drove us, appeared more distinct-| come galloping up to us to recognise and smell us, and 
ty: we distinguished the gulfs and the capes, the white | then run olf, neighing, like flights of ravens. Ata mile 
rocks seemed seated on the waves, the houses and the | from us are naked gray mountains, with here and there 
At noon /some traces of stunted vegetation on their sides, and an 


cultivated fields became apparent on the coast. 
Deep silence 


ave were at the entrance of the gulf of St. Pierre, but at} African sun on their calcined summits. 
the moment of doubling the shoals which confine it, a|reigns over the whole country ; the aspect of desolation 
sudden hurricane from the north filled our sails, the bil- | and solitude, common to all these coasts, with the impure 
fows, still in swell, giving scope to the wind, rose in com- | air of Romania, Calabria, and all the length of the Pon- 
plete hills, rendering the horizon one mass of foam; the | tine marshes—such is the scene. Seven or eight hand- 
wessel now staggering on the summit of the waves, then | some men, with look erect, a bold and wild eye, and half 
rushing almost perpendicularly into the abyss which; naked, half clothed in tattered uniforms, armed with car- 
separates them. In vain we persist to attempt to seek | bines, and holding in the other hand long rods of reeds 
shelter in the gulf; at the instant we were doubling the | to take our letters, or present us what they had to offer— 
I answered several questions put to 
Having named 


aout 


cape to enter it, a furious blast of wind, whistling like a/such are the actors. 


flight of arrows, escaped from each valley and each creek | me ina barbarous Neapolitan dialect. 
of the coast, and threw the vessel on her side; they had | several of their countrymen, with whom I had been inti- 
scarcely time to furl the sails, the mainsail only continu-| mate, in Italy, in my youth, these men became polite and 
ing to be set. ‘The captain himself rushed to the helm, | obliging, after being insolent and imperious. I purchased 
when the vessel, like a horse restrained by a vigorous |@ sheep of them, which they skinned on the shore. We 
hand, holding the bridle short, seemed to caper on the| write, they take our letters in the slit made at the ex- 
foam of the gulf; the waves reached the deck on the|tremity of a long reed; they strike a light, tear up some 
leeward side, while the starboard was out of the water | green branches of a shrub that covers the coast, light a 
even to the keel. We sailed on in this manner during: fire, steep our letters in the sea water, and dry and smoke 
twenty minutes, in the hope of attaining the little roads | them at the fire before they touch them. ‘They promise 
of the town of St. Pierre: we already could perceive the to fire again in the evening as a signal to return when 
vines and the white cottages at the distance of a gun )our provisions of vegetables and fresh water will be ready. 
shot, but the tempest increased, and the wind struck us| ‘Then, taking from their boats an immense basket of shell 
like a eannon ball; we were compelled to submit, and | fish, fruté di mare, they offer them to us, refusing to ae- 
painfully to tack unde: the violence of a most dreadful | cept any thing in return. 


We return on board, and enjoyed hours of leisure and 
delicious contemplation on the poop of the vessel at an. 
chor, while the tempest resounds at the extremity of the 
two capes which shelter us, and we look at the foam of 
the turbulent sea mounting to twenty or thirty feet against 
the gilded sides of these capes. 

18th July, 1832, 

We quit the gulf of Palma; the sea is plain and 
smooth as a mirror—the light west wind scarcely suff. 
cient to dry the night-dew which sparkles on the cut 
branches of the lentisque, the only green tree on these, 
as it were, African coasts. At sea: a silent day, with a 


a beautiful evening, a brilliant night; the sea sleeps also, 
19th July, 1832. 

We awake at twenty-five leagues from the coast of 
Africa. I reperuse the history of St. Louis, to recall to 
my memory the circumstances of his death on the shore 
of Tunis, near the cape of Carthage, which we shall see 
this evening or to: morrow morning. 

I did not know, when I was young, why certain na- 
tions inspired me with an antipathy almost innate, while 
others attracted me, and brought me unceasingly to their 
history by an unreflicting sympathy. I felt for all those 
vain shadows of the past, for those mere remembrances 
of nations, exactly what I feel, irresistibly, for or against 
the physiognomies of men with whom I have lived or 
passed some time ;—I love or I abhor, in the physical ac- 
ceptation of the word. At first sight, at a glance, I have 
judged of a man or a woman for ever; reason, reflection, 
even violence attempted by me against these first impres. 
sions, avail nothing; when the bronze has received its 
imprint, in vain may you turn and twist it in your fin. 
gers: it retains the form. ‘Thus it is with my soul—thus 
with my mind. It is the property of beings with whom 
instinct is prompt, strong, instantaneous, inflexible. We 
ask ourselves, what is instinct? and we find it to be rea- 
son itself—innate reason, reason unreasoned upon—rea- 
son such as God made it, such as man finds it. It strikes 
us like a flash of lightning, without the eye being at the 
trouble of seeking it—it illuminates atonce. Inspiration 
in all the arts, as on a field of battle, is also the instinct, 
this innate reason. Genius also is instinct, and not logic 
and labour. ‘The more we reflect, the more we find that 
man has nothing great or beautiful appertaining to him 
that comes from his own power or will; but that all thatis 
supremely beautiful comes immediately from nature and 
from God. Christianity, which embraces all, has com. 
prised it from the beginning. The first apostles felt in 
them that immediate action of the divinity, and ex- 
claimed at once, “ Every good and perfect gift cometh 


from God.” 


To return to the ancients. I never loved the Romans; 
I never felt any interest at heart for Carthage, notwith- 
standing its glory and its misfortunes. Hannibal never ap- 
peared to me more than a general of the East India Com. 
pany making a campaign of business, a brilliant and he- 
roic commercial operation on the plains of 'Thrasy mene. 
This people, ungrateful, like all egotists, rewarded him 
by exile and death! As to his death, it was fine, it was 
pathetic, it reconciles me to his triumphs.. I was affected 
by it from my infancy. There has always been, in my esti- 
mation, as in that of all humanity, a sublime and heroic 
harmony between sovereign glory, sovereign genius, and 
sovereign misfortune. It is one of those notes of destiny 
which never fails in its effect, its sad and volujtuous 
modulation in the human heart. There is, in fact, no 
sympathetic glory, or complete virtue, without ingrati- 
tude, persecution, and death, Christ was the divine ex- 
ample of this, and his life, like his doctrine, explains the 
mysterious enigma of the destiny of great men, by the 
destiny of the God-man ! 

I discovered, at a Jater period, the secret of my sym- 
pathies and antipathies for the memory of certain na- 
tions; it lay in the very nature of the institutions 
and actions of those people. Nations like the Pheni- 
cians, Tyre, Sidon, Carthage—commercial societies, ex- 
ploring the earth” for their profit, and measuring the 
grandeur of their enterprise only by the material and ac- 
tual utility of the result—lI feel towards them like Dante, 
I glance at them and passon. Let us forget them—they 
were rich and prospered, that is all—they only laboured 
for the p:esent, the future had yothing to do with them— 
Receperunt mercedem. 





gentle breeze carrying us seven or eight knots an hour; | 
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But they who, careless for the present, which they 
feel escape them, have, by a sublime instinct of immor- 
tality, by an insatiable thirst of the future, carried the 
national mind beyond the present, and human sentiment 
beyond comforts, riches, and material utility—they who 
have consumed generations and ages to leave in their 
route a high and eternal trace of their passage ;—those 
disinterested and generous nations who have moved all 
the great and weighty ideas of the human mind to frame 
codes of wisdom, legislation, theogony, arts, and sciences ; 
those who have moved masses of marble and granite to 
construct obelisks or pyramids, a sublime defiance thrown 
out by them to time, a silent voice with which they eter- 
nally speak to great and generous souls,—those poetical 
nations, as the Egyptians, Jews, Hindoos, and Greeks, 
who have idealised policy, and caused in the lives of their 
people, the divine principle, the imaginative, to predomi- 
nate over the human principle, that of mere utility ; it is 
such I love, such I venerate ; I seek and adore their traces, 
their recollections, their works written, built, or sculp- 
tured; I live in their lives, I am present as a moved and 


interested spectator at the touching and heroic drama of | 


their destinies, and I voluntarily traverse the seas to go 
and dream for a few days on their ashes, and dedicate to 
their memories my anticipations of the future. These 
have well merited of men, for they elevated their minds 
above this globe of dust, above the passing day. ‘They 
felt themselves created for a higher, a nobler destiny, and 
being unable to give themselves that immortality which 
their great and noble hearts aspired after, they said to 
their works—Immortalise us! subsist for us, speak of us 
to those who cross the desert, or pass over the waves of 
the Ionian sea, before the Sygean cape, or before the 
promontory of Sunium, where Plato taught a wisdom 
which will be still the wisdom of the future. 

These were my thoughts on perceiving the prow where- 
on I was seated divide the waves of the sea of Africa, 
and on looking every minute out under the rosy fog of 
the horizon, to see whether I could observe the cape of 
Carthage. 

The breeze fell, the sea calmed, the day passed away 
in vainly looking in the distance for the vaporous coast 
of Africa. In the evening the wind suddenly rose, the 
vessel tossed from side to side, sinking under the sail like 
the broken wings of the sea-bird from the shot of the 
sportsman; her sides shook with a noise similar to that 
of a house falling down; I spent the night on deck with 
my arm passed round a cable: from the white clouds, 
which pressed together like a high mountain in the gulf 
of Tunis, the lightning flashed, and we heard the sound 
of distant thunder. Africa appeared to me as I had al- 
ways represented it to myself, its sides torn by the fires 
of heaven, and its calcined summits hid beneath the 
clouds. As we approached, and the cape of Byserta and af- 
terwards that of Carthage became visible, seemingly ad- 
vancing to meet us, all the great images, all the fabulous 
or heroic names which have resounded on these shores, 
were recalled to my memory, and reminded me of the 
poetical and historical dramas of which these places were 
successively the theatre. Virgil, like all poets who wish 
to surpass truth, history, and nature, has rather spoiled 
than embellished the image of Dido. The historical 
Dido, widow of Sicheus, and faithful to the manes of her 
first husband, caused her funeral pile to be erected on the 
cape of Carthage, and ascended it, the sublime and vol- 
untary victim of pure love and fidelity even unto death ! 
This is more beautiful, more pathetic, more holy, than 
the cold gallantries which the Roman poet attributes to 
her, with his ridiculous and pious Eneas, and her amor- 
ous despair, in which the reader cannot sympathise. 

But the Anna Soror, and the magnificent adieu, and 
the immortal imprecation which follows it, will always 
cause Virgil to be pardoned. 

What relates historically to Carthage is more poetical 
than its poetry,—the heavenly death and obsequies of 
St. Louis: blind Belisarius: Marius expiating amongst 
wild beasts, on the ruins of Carthage—a wild beast him- 
self—the crimes of Rome: the lamentable day in which, 
like a scorpion surrounded by flames, which pierces it- 
self with its empoisoned sting, Carthage, surrounded by 
Scipio and Masanissa, set fire itself to its edifices and its 
riches: the wife of Asdrubal shut up with her children 
in the temple of Jupiter reproaching her husband with 
not having been able to die, and lighting herself the 
torch destined to consume her and her children, with all 
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lthat remained of her country, leaving nothing to the Ro- 
mans but its ashes!—Cato of Utica, the two Scipios, 
Hannibal, all these great names still rise on the abandoned 
cape like the columns yet standing of a fallen temple. The 
eye sees nothing but a naked promontory rising above a 
deserted sea; a few reservoirs, empty or filled with their 
own fragments, a few aqueducts in ruins, a few moles 
ravaged by the waves, and covered by the surge ; a bar- 
barous city close by, where even these names are un- 
known, reminding one of men who live too long and be- 
come strangers in their own country. But the past suf- 
fices when it shines with such brilliant reminiscences. 
Perhaps I love the place better alone, isolated in the midst 
of its ruins, than if profaned and troubled by the noise 
and crowd of new generations! It is with ruins as 
with tombs:—in the midst of the tumult of a great 
city, and the filth of our streets, they afflict and sadden 
the eye; they are a stain on all this noisy agitated life ; 
—but in solitude, on the sea shore, on an abandoned cape, 
on a wild coast, three stones grown yellow by age and 
broken by the lightning, make us reflect, think, meditate, 
or weep. 

Solitude and death, solitude and the past, which is the 
death of things, necessarily ally themselves in the human 
mind. Their accordance is a mysterious harmony. | 
prefer the naked promontory of Carthage, the melan- 


Pestum, to place in them the scenes of time past, to the 
temples, the triumphal arches, the Coliseum of expired 
Rome, trodden under foot in living Rome, with the indif- 
ference of habit and the profanation of oblivion. 


20th July, 1832. 

At ten o’clock the wind grew milder, we could go upon 
deck. and sailing at the rate of seven knots an hour were 
soon opposite the isolated island of Pantelleria, the an- 
cient island of Calypso, still delicious by its African 
vegetation, and the freshness of its valleys and waters. 
It is there where the emperors successively exiled those 
condemed for political offences. 

It appeared to us like a black cone rising out of the 
water, and clothed to two-thirds of its height with a white 
fog cast on it by the wind during the night; no ship can 
approach it. It has a port only for the little barks which 
carry thither the exiles of Naples and Sicily, many of 
whom have languished there ten years, in expiation of 
precocious dreams of liberty. 

Wo to the men who precede their times! Their times 
crush them.—It is now partly the fate of the impartial 
and rational politicians of France; France is yet a cen- 
tury and a half behind our ideas. She requires in every 
‘thing men of sect and party—what matters to her, patri- 
lotism and reason! It is hatred, rancour, and alternative 
persecution, which her ignorance demands! She will 
have them, until, wounded by the mortal arms which she 
is resolved to use, she falls, or casts them from her, to 
turn to the only hope of all political amelioration—God, 
his law, and reason bis innate law. 


21st July, 1832. 

The sea, on our awaking after a stormy night, seems 
to play with the wind of yesterday. ‘The foam covers it 
still, resembling that on the flanks of a horse fatigued 
with a long journey or rapid course, or like what he 
shakes from the bit when he heaves or raises his head 
impatient for a new career. ‘The waves fly swiftly, ir- 
regularly, but light, shallow, and transparent. ‘The sea 
resembles a field of fine oats, waving in the breeze, in a 
spring morning after a rainy night. We see the isles of 
Gozzo and Malta, emerging from the waves under the fog, 
at the distance of five or six leagues. 


23d July, arrival at Malta. 


On the approach to Malta, the low coast rises and dis- 
plays its form, but the aspect is gloomy and sterile; we 
soon perceive the fortifications and gulfs formed by the 
ports; anda cloud of little barks, each with two rowers, 
quit these gulfs and hasten to the prow of our vessel. 
The sea is heavy, and the wave sometimes precipitates 
them into thé deep furrow which we plough therein; 
they seem in danger of being engulfed in it; but the 
wave raises them up, they follow our track, they dance 
round the brig, and throw out little cords, to tow us into 
the roads. 





The pilots tell us that we must perform a quarantine of 


choly cape of Sunium, the barren and infected shore of 


ten days, and conduct us to the reserved port under the 
high fortifications of the city of Valetta. The consul of 
France, M. Miége, informs the governor, Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, of our arrival, who assembles the council of 
health, and reduces our quarantine to three days. 

We have obtained the favour of going into a boat and 
sailing in the evening on the canals which extend from 
the quarantine port, It is Sunday—the burning sun of 
the day sets at the end of a tranquil, narrow creck of the 
gulf behind the prow of our vessel: the sea is there 
smooth and shining, of a light leaden colour, or absolute- 
ly like a new sheet of block tin. The sky above is 
tinted with a roseate orange, the colour becoming 
fainter as the altitude increases, and is farther from the 
west. In the east it is of a gray and pale blue, and no 
longer reminds one either of the brilliant azure of the 
gulf of Naples, or the black profundity of the firma- 
ment above the Alps of Savoy. The tint of the African 
sky participates of the burning atmosphere and the rough 
severity of that continent; the reflection of these naked 
mountains strikes the firmament with dryness and heat, 
and the inflamed dust of the deserts of barren sand seems 
to mingle with the surrounding air, and tarnish the ce- 
lestial vault above. 

Our rowers convey us slowly a few fathoms from the 
shore. ‘The low, smooth coast, a few inches above the 
level of the sea, is covered for half a mile with a range 
of houses which touch each other and seem to approach 
the waves as near as possible to breathe their freshness 
and listen to their murmurs. Look at one of these houses, 
and at the scene which we see repeated on each threshold, 
on each terrace, on each balcony—in multiplying this 
scene and this view by five or six hundred similar 
houses, we shall conceive an exact idea of the landscape 
—unique to any European who has neither seen Seville, 
Cordova, nor Grenada. It is an idea which must be 
graven entirely, and with all its details of manners, to be 
once recalled amid the sombre and dull uniformity of our 
cities of the west. These souvenirs retraced in the 
memory during our days and months of snow, of fogs and 
rain, are like a luminous track in the sky during a long 
tempest ; a little sun to the eyes, a little love in the heart, 
a ray of faith or truth in the soul, is the same thing. I 
cannot live without these three consolations of terrestrial 
exile. My eyesare of the East, my soul is love, and my 
mind is that of those who carry in them an instinct of 
light, an unreflecting evidence of what is not to be 
proved, but which cannot deceive, and which consoles. 

A golden light, mild and serene as that which beams 
from the eyes of a young girl, before love has touched 
her heart, or cast a shade over her eyes—this light ex- 
panded equally on the water, on the land, in the heavens, 
strikes the white and yellow houses, and relieves the de- 
signs of the cornices, the sharp angles, the balustrades of 
the terraces, all the ornaments of the balconies, pure and 
distinctly against the blue horizon, different from that 
aerial trembling, that foggy and uncertain outline which 
our west has made a beauty in the arts, being unable to 
correct the vice in its climate. This quality of the air, 
this white and golden yellow of the stone, this vigour of 
outline, gives to the least edifice of the south a firmness 
and distinctness which attracts and strikes the eye agree- 
ably—every house has the air not of having been built of 
stones one by one with cement and sand, but of having 
been sculptured in the rock and placed on the earth like 
a block taken from its bosom, and as durable as the soil 
itself. ‘Iwo large and elegant pilasters rise at the angles 
of each facade; they only reach a story and a half. 
There, an elegant cornice, sculptured in shining stone, 
crowns them and serves as a base itself to a rich and mas- 
sive balustrade extending all the length of the top of the 
house, and superseding those flat, irregular, pointed or 
grotesque roofs which dishonour our architecture, de- 
stroying any harmonious line with the horizon, in those 
assemblages of ridiculous edifices which we call towns in 
Germany, England, and France. Between these two 
large pilasters which advance a few inches from the wall, 
three openings only have been designed by the architect : 
a door and two windows. The door high, wide, and 
arched, has not its threshold in the street. It opens on 
an exterior perron, which advances from six to eight feet 
on the quay. This ferron, surrounded by a balustrade 
in sculptured stone, serves as an external saloon as well 





as the entrance to the house. ‘T’o describe one of these 
structures, is to describe them all. 
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One or two men with white jackets and black faces, 
with an African eye and long pipe in the hand, carelessly 
lounge on a divan of rushes beside one of the doors; be- 
fore them, gracefully leaning on the balustrade, three 
young women in different attitudes, look in silence at our 
passing boat, or smile to each other at our foreign ap- 
pearance. A black dress, which only descends to the 
calf of the leg; a white boddice with large plaited and 
flowing sleeves; black hair; and on the shoulders and) 
head a short mantle or robe of black silk, covering half 
the face, one shoulder, and one arm, which keeps it fast) 
—such is their female costume: this mantle, of light 
stuff, puffed by the breeze, looks like the sail of a skiff) 
filled with the wind, in its capricious folds sometimes | 
hiding, sometimes displaying the mysterious fair it en-| 


/ment—these men have contraeted a melancholy indif- 


Maltese ecclesiastic, perfectly similar to the Roman abbés| 


of the old school—with a mild and penetrating eye, al 
meditating and yet smiling mouth, a forehead pale and! 
marked, language elegant and cadenced, and simple, na-| 
tural, and pleasing politeness. We chatted a long time, 
for he is the kind of man fitted for a long, solid, and} 
ample chat. There is in him, as I have found in all the | 
distinguished ecclesiastics I have met with in Italy, some-| 
thing sad, indifferent, and resigned, which belongs to the 
noble and worthy resignation of decayed power. Edu- 
cated amongst ruins—on the very ruins of a fallen monu- 


ference to the present. “ How,” said I to him, “can a 
man like you support the intellectual exile and seclusion 
in which you live in this deserted palace, and amidst the 


velopes. |dust of these books?” “It is true,” he replied, “I live 

One gracefully raises her head to chat with other | alone, and I live cheerlessly ; the horizon of this isle is 
young girls in the upper balcony, and throws them pome-| very confined; the fame I might acquire by my pen 
granates and oranges; the others converse with young would not extend very far, and the noise which other 
men, having Jong mustachoes and thick black hair, in| men make is scarcely heard here; but my soul views, 
short tight jackets, white pantaloons, and red_ belts. | beyond this, an horizon more free and more vast, where 
Seated on the parapet of the perron, two young abbés, | my thoughts love to wander. We have a beautiful sky 
in black coats, and shoes with silver buckles, chat famili-; over our heads, a warm air around us, a vast blue sea 
arly, and play with large green fans, while, at the foot of| under our eyes; these suffice for the life of the senses ; 
the last steps, a handsome mendicant monk, his feet |as to the life of the mind, it is no where more intense 
naked, his forehead pale, bald, and uncovered, his body | than in silence and solitude. This life thus remounts 
enveloped in the heavy folds of his brown dress, stands| direct to the source from which it emanates—God— 
like a statue of beggary, on the threshold of the rich| without wandering, or being altered by contact with the | 
and happy man, and regards with a detached and care-| things or the cares of this world. When St. Paul, car- 
less eye this scene of comfort, happiness and song. On rying the fertile word of Christianity to foreign nations, 
the upper story we see, upon a wide balcony, supported| Was shipwrecked at Malta, and remained here three 
by handsome caryatides, and sheltered by an Indian ve-| months to sow the grain of mustard-seed, he did not 
randa, an English family—those happy though phleg-| complain of his shipwreck or his exile, which procured 
matic conquerors of modern Malta. ‘Then some Moorish | for this island an early knowledge of the word and of 
nurses, with sparkling eyes and leaden black com-| divine morals, Ought I, then, to complain, who was 
plexions, folding in their arms the handsome children of} born on this barren rock, if the Lord confines me here 
Great Britain, whose fair curly hair and complexion of} to preserve his Christian truths in the hearts in which 
roses and lilies, resists the sun of Calcutta as well as that|So many truths are ready to be extinguished? This life 
of Malta or Corfu. ‘To see such children under the black | has its poetry,” he added ; “ when I shall have finished 
mantles and burning looks of these half African women,|™y classifications and my catalogues, perhaps I, also, 
one might fancy them beautiful white lambs suspended | shall add to that poetry of solitude and prayer !” I quit- 
at the breast of the tigress of the desert. ed him with pain, and the desire to see him again. 

On the terrace is another scene. The English and} The church of St. John, the cathedral of the isle, has 
Maltese divide it between them: on one side, yonder, are | all the character, all the solidity, which we may expect 
some young girls of the island, holding a guitar under the} in such a monument, in such a place: it is grand, ex- 
arm, and playing a few notes of an old national air, wild | t nsive, and rich, The keys of Rhodes, carried off in 
as the climate; onthe other,a young and beautiful English | their defeat by the knights, are suspended on the two 
woman, leaning pensively on her elbow, and contem-| sides of the altar—symbols of eternal regrets, or of hopes 
plating with indifference the scene which passes before | for ever sunk. The dome is superb, and painted entirely 
her, while sxe turns over the pages of the immortal poets | by Calabrese,—-a work worthy of modern Rome in the 
of her country. | golden age of jts painters. 

Add to this coup d@il, Arabian horses mounted by | One picture alone struck me in the chapel of the elec- 
English officers, and galloping with their floating manes! tion; it is by Michael Angelo Carravaggio, whom the 
on the sand of the quay; Maltese carriages, a kind of| knights of that period invited to the island to paint the 
‘edan chair on two wheels, to which a Barbary horse is|\dome of St. John. He undertook it, but the violence 
narnessed, which the conductor accompanies on foot at! and irritability of his ungovernable temper got the bet- 
a gallop, his waist bound with a red belt with a long) ter of him; he was afraid of a long work, and quitted 
fringe, and his head covered by a crimson cap, the point|the island. He left his chef-d’euvre at Malta—the be- 
hanging down his back like that of a Spanish muleteer;| heading of St. John the Baptist. If our nodern paint- 
—the wild eries of naked children, who rush into the sea, | ers, who seek the romantic through prescription, instead 
and swim under our bark ;—the songs of the Greeks andj of seeking it in nature, saw this magnificent picture, 
Sicilians at anchor in a neighbouring port, and answer-|they would find their pretended invention invented be- 
ing in chorus from one vessel to another ;—and the mo-} fore them. ‘The artist here exhibited fruit as grown on 
notonous and imperfect notes of the guitar, forming as it| the tree, not as artificially modeled in wax, and painted 
were a gentle humming in the air under these shrill|in false colours. There are picturesque attitudes, with 
sounds—and you will have an idea of the quay of Emp-|energy of style, profound sentiment, truth and dignity 
sida on a Sunday evening. | united—vigour and contrast, unity and harmony, horror 
jand beauty, are all combined ;—such is this picture, one 

24th July, 1832. | of the most beautiful that I have ever seen in my life ; 
9 
Entered in free pratique the port of the city of Va-| it is the picture which the painters of the present school 
letta; the governor, Sir Frederick Ponsonby, returning! should study, and here it is to be found! There is no- 
from the country to receive us. We had an audience at| thing new in nature or the arts; all that we do has been 
the palace of the grand master at 2 o’clock. Sir Frede-| done, all that we say has been said, all that we dream of 
rick’s person presents the emblem of a worthy English-| has been dreamt. Every age is the plagiarist of a for- 
man, Probity is the great characteristic of these men’s; mer age; for all of us, be we what we may, artists or 
features, blended with an air of gravity: such are the| writers, alike perishable and fugitive, copy in different 
true types of the English gentleman. We admired the! manners an immutable and eternal model—nature—that 
palace with its magnificent and charming simplicity, pre-| image thought one yet diverse of the Creator. 
senting beauty in the mass, and a want of idle decora- 


tion both within and without: there are vast saloons— 
long galleries, fine paintings—a large, easy, and sound- 
ing staircase—an armoury 200 feet long, containing 
arms of all the periods of the history of the order of 
Malta—and a library of 40,000 volumes, where we were 
received by the director, the Abbé Bollanti, a young 


25th July, 1832. 
From the summit of the observatory, which overlooks 
the palace of the grand master, is a view embracing the 
towns, ports, and country of Malta,x—a country barren, 
shapeless, and colourless as the desert. The city resem- 


fancy it sculptured in the rock itself. At the approach 
of evening, we had scenes of the terraced roofs, with 
women seated upon them :—David thus saw Bathsheba, 
Nothing is more graceful or more attractive than these 
dark or white figures appearing thus, similar to shadows, 
in the rays of the moon ou the roofs of this multitude 
of houses—the women are only seen here, at church, or 
in their balconies. Thus all converse with them is by 
the eyes, and love a mystery unexplained by words—a 
drama having its plot and denouement developed with- 
out speech ; and this silence, these fair apparitions at 
certain hours, these rencontres in the same places, these 
intimacies of distance, these mute expressions, form per- 
haps the highest and most divine language of love, a 
sentiment above words, and expressing, like music, in 
its own language, what no other language can express. 
These aspects, and these thoughts bring back youth 
to the soul; they make us feel afresh that only inex- 
haustible charm which God has spread on the earth, and 
regret that the hours of life are so rapid and so chequer- 
ed. Two sentiments alone suffice for man, were he to 
live the age of the rocks—love, and the contemplaticn 
of the Deity. Love and religion are the two thoughts, 
or rather the blended thought, of the natives of the 
south. Content with this, they seek nought else. We 
pity, but we ought to envy them! What is there in 
common between our factitions passions, between the 
tumultuous agitation of our vain thoughts, and those, 
alone true, which occupy the lives of the children of the 
sun !—religion and love! the one enchanting the pre- 
sent, the other the future! Thus I have always been 
struck, in spite of contrary prejudices, with the profound 
and rarely troubled calm of the physiognomies of the 
south, and with that repose, serenity, and happiness, 
spread over the habits and countenances of this placid 
crowd, which breathes, lives, loves, and sings before our 
eyes; song is the superfluity of happiness, and of an 
overflowing soul! They sing at Rome, at Naples, at 
Genoa, at Malta, in Sicily, in Greece, in Ionia,—on the 
shore, on the waves, on the roofs: we hear continually 
the slow recitative of the fisherman, the sailor, the shep- 
herd, or the vague humming of the guitar during serene 
nights. ‘This is happiness, say what you will. ‘They 
are slaves, say you? what reck they of that? of slavery, 
or liberty, the misery or happiness of conventional ideas? 
Misery or happiness are much more significant terms to 
us; what matters it to these peaceable crowds, who in- 
hale the breeze of the sea, or stretch themselves in the 
warm rays of the sun of Sicily, of Malta, or the Bos- 
phorus, that the law is given to them by a priest, a pacha, 
or a parliament!—Does this fact change any thing in 
regard to their relations with nature, the only ones they 
study? Undoubtedly not: every form of society, free or 
constrained, resolves itself into a servitude more or less 
felt; we are slaves of the various and capricious laws 
that we make for ourselves; ¢hey of the inscrutable law 
of force that God made for them, All this, so far as 
happiness or misery is concerned, amounts to the same 
thing; but not as regards human dignity and the pro- 
gress of the intelligence and morals of man. Yet, should 
we not examine farther before we pronounce this latter 
dictum ? Take-at random one hundred men from amongst 
this nation of slaves, and one hundred men from amongst 
us, who call ourselves free, and weigh them in the ba- 
lance ;—on which side will you find most morality and 
virtue ? I know well, but I shudder to say. They who 
read this after me, will perhaps suspect me of partiality 
for despotism, or contempt for liherty ; they will be mis- 
taken,—I love liberty as a difficult yet ennobling effort 
of humanity, as I love virtue for its merit, and not for 
its recompense ; but the question is of abstract good— 
and as a philosopher I examine and say with Montaigne, 
“what do Iknow 2” The fact is, that our political ques- 
tions, so excellent in‘our debating rooms, or in our coffee- 
houses, or in our clubs, are insignificant when viewed 
from afar, in the middle of the ocean, or on the summit 
of the Alps, at the height of philosophical or religious 
contemplation. These questions only interest a few men, 
who have bread and time to spare. The’crowd should 
busy itself only with nature, and a good, beautiful, and 
divine religion. ‘These are the politics suited to the use 
of masses of men. This principle of life is wanting 
among us; and hence it is that we stumble and fall 
again, and again, making no progress. The true breath 
of life is not in us. We create forms, but the soul does 








bles the shell of a turtle, erected on the rock—one might 
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